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Ts EVERY country boy 


Twenty Tests of Progress For Your County. 





| and girl in your coun. 
ty getting a six-months 
school term? 


FIVE YEARS OF PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING. 
(See Editorial Note on Page 14.) 





|| 2. Have you a county 
“superintendent of educa- 
m giving his whole time 
‘to the work. 
| 3. Have you voted road | 
ebonds or a road tax? 
» 4 Have you a county 
‘Superintendent of health 
ployed for all his time? 
. Does the Farmers’ 
Mion or any other farm- 
’ organization thor- 





ghly cover your coun- 


6. Have you a good 





county fair? 

- 7. Do youselect for your 
county officials the men 
Pwho will help the county 
foward fastest instead of 
the men who serve the 
) party machine best? 

; 8 Are your churches 
| gaining in strength and in- 
‘fluence and the people in 
temperance and morality? 
; % Have you properly 
“Bupported farmers’ insti- 





‘tutes, and are there insti- 
)tutes for farm women as 





Barns in 1907. 


Barns in 1912. 








| well as men? . 
— 10. Have you Corn Clubs for the boys and Tomato Clubs for 
the girls? . 
% 11. If youyou are in the tick-infested territory, are you doing 
"anything to eradicate the ticks and get out of the cattle quarantine? 
12. Have you shown sufficient interest in the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
| tive Demonstration Work to get its advantages for your farmers? 
> 13. Have you rural free delivery everywhere you might 
have it? 
14. Has every school in your county a good library? 
15. Can your boys and girls get the advantages of a good high 
School near them, without leaving their home communities? 
lo. Are you co-operating with the State in the fight to extermi- 
} Nate hookworm disease? 
17. Is there a good rural telephone system covering the county? 
18. Are you supporting a wide-awake county paper—one that is 
More interested in the progress of the county than in partisan politics 
—and are your farmers taking the best farm papers? 
19. Have you abandoned the old fee system of paying county 
officers? 
20. Are your citizens and your board of commissioners willing 
| to go down into their jeans and produce the necessary money, eco- 





nomically administered, to secure these profitable forms of progress? 

These are twenty tests of progress. Let 5 represent ‘‘good’’ 
in each case, then take the score and see how much your cou- 
nty lacks of grading up to the desired ‘‘100’’ mark. Perhaps 
your county paper may be willing to discuss the program and let the 
reader join in plans for remedying deficiencies. 
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Strongest <= | 
FENGE 3iscxer cas THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


; by em bth = 

quires fewer posts. - . ° P P . 
Made ways tight. Is heavily Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 


Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
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ferent styles and 
oe a beNon Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 
for every purpose d , : 
WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
AT DEALER’S PRICES any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
E will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
Be your own merchant and put the but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
Dealer's Profit in your own pocket we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
* ever quoted on first-class wire fence. and after the transaction complained of, that our liability =— pe only meget onl 
‘ i o-« chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
\ Fae ala aed “-_ feo og tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. ee ee 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL MONEY -BACK Average Weekiy Circulation 1 5 <j 4 QG p 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you. should Combined Editions > 


y 
have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 712 Winchester, Indiana. 








| 
é SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
| One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ; 
| To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
forten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


















































Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or. cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 

# strips; no skilled labor needed. 
Lightning: proof, 
fire-proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof. 
Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooga 
—no further—for 
roofing. Nothing 

* better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 

| the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 

ments and high- } | e 

est quality. . > | We want more experiences from farmers who have come 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 


learn how to protect your property fromfite ana , tO the South from other sections, we want them at once, too. 


Re ke cate ian For the best such letter we will pay $5; $2.50 each for the 
attanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. | 
cn ccaadies venue two next best, regular space rates for all others used. Make 


| it short, tell the actual facts and send it to us within the next 
| three days. 


# WHAT KIND OF LIGHTS HAVE YOU? 


| 
The question of how to get good lights is often a hard 
| 





nd 


Our Buying. and Selling Special, a great issue devoted to 
‘one of the greatest of the farmer’s problems. Articles on 
-hand and promised give assurance that this issue will be of 
practical benefit to farmers who are really working to solve 
this vital problem. 


WANTED--LETTERS FOR OUR “COME| 
SOUTH SPECIAL.” 


| 
Discard the wooden shingles. NEXT WE E K. 



























































APRN 6 i ARS oe 

RUBBER ROOFING—Our prices 
save you. one-third. Spotless 
Rubber Roofing, 1-ply, $0.78; 
2-ply, $1.08: 3-ply, $1.34 per roll. 
Spotless Special Rubber Roof- 
ing, l-ply, guaranteed 6 years, 
$0.98: rly’, guaranteed 12 



















years : 8-ply, guaranteed 2 

lice wets, ons piece ts «| one for the country housekeeper to answer, and the season is 
Earl, apite end coment, Weight, now at hand when good lights will be needed in every farm | 
| lle lll Srna a NP igi = home. Have you solved the problem? Ifso, write and tell | 
freight. Whrite for free samples | 


et ge Lone us about it. We offer $3 for the best short letter, $2 for the | 
Hy Bhackeo Sq're, Richmond, Vo. second best and regular space rates for all others we can use. | 


They must be in our hands by October 26. Write yours | 
Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scale f<‘'? | 


Heavy d 
Solid steel frame; double strength steel platform to ay. 
beams, All bear:ngs completely protected from mud. 
he strongest 


and most. ac- IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ing scale on 
paahcereire ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AP OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
fas y 10 years. For 

— catalog and | ‘a &) \¢ yr ~, 
ee discounts ade EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BE 


Zimmerman Steel Co., Tree, las | SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 
































THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





“NEW WAY” 


Air-Cooled Engine Is a 
Perfect Success, 


More than 5,000 delighted custom 
ers are using NEW WAYS for 


grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, run: 


ling ma- 
chinery, etc. They and their neigh- 
bors say it is great not to hav: a 
water tank to fill and empty, or to 
freeze in cold weather. 

We have recently come into pos. 
session of a large stock of the 34 
H.P. size, and are in position i 
make a special price. 


to 














STOCKDELL-MYERS C0... 


Petersburg, Va. 





MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 
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BOHON s4sou¥ 
From 1% to 12 H.P. 


The simplest engine made. Fewest_worki 
parts. Starts easy in cold weather. Patent 
mixer, new, simple and positive igniter. Ma 
other valuable features. ‘housands of satisfi 
users say it’sthe best gas engine in all the world. 

Owing to our close factory connections we offer 
these great engines at prices that will save you 
from $25 to $350. And every one of these engines is 


GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS |) 
Let us send our large engine folder. It illue 
trates and describes all BOHON engines aa well 


as feed crushers, grinders, eto. Write us now—we 
wil save you money. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
180 Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 














Tells how to grind twice the amount of 
corn on cobs or in shucks, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed and 
small grains, coarse or fine, in halfthe 
time and with less power by using the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX MILL 


its double grinding rings with saw 
tooth grooves do the work the way you want it done. Force 
feed never chokes. Self-sharpening, simple and built to 
last. Extra grinding rings free with mill. Complete line. 
Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and operates on from 1% 
to25 H.P. For gasoline or steam engines. Fully guaran: 
teed. Write today for free illustrated catalogue. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 
24 Enst Street Springfield, Ohio 








ee 


THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 
thrashes peas, beans, ete 
Strong, easily operated 
and light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work 48 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. Good wheat faa ) 
and separator. Write aA 
booklet. Address De 
24, Victor Pea Huller Co» 
96 So. Forsyth St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—— 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








= 


F $50 is too much for a boar or a ram; $150 too 

much for a stallion for breeding purposes why 
is it the preeders don’t all get rich, or why do not 
some of those who think these prices too high 
preed a few of these animals and themselves 
make some of the excessive profits? 





T WILL pay to grind all small grains for feeding 

livestock. This is especially true if the grains 
pe hard. For large and soft grains such as corn, 
grinding increases the feeding value only from 
5 to 8 per cent and may not pay except when it 
can be done cheaply or when young hogs or old 
animals are being fed, or when feeds are high- 
priced. 


—_—— 








F WE admit—as we must—the benefits of crop 

rotation, Why have the farmers of all sections of 
this country, at one time or another, been slaves 
to a one-crop system? If crop rotation will im- 
prove the fertility of our soil and prove profitable, 
why have the wheat-growing sections of our coun- 
try grown wheat almost exclusively until compell- 
ed to stop it by decreased and unprofitable yields? 
Or, on the other hand, why are the farmers of the 
Corn Belt plowing up their bluegrass pastures and 
putting every available acre into corn? There must 
be objections to the rotation of crops, which are 
not often stated. What are these objections? It 
must be confessed that these objections are hard 


to find. Perhaps the growing of one crop is eas- 
ier. It requires less planning and less intelligent 


methods, less work, less equipment in implements 
and machinery, and, it must be admitted, fewer 
crops to harvest. Are these valid objections? 
They must be, or why, after our knowledge of all 
the benefits of crop rotation, do we still persist in 
our one-crop system or the haphazard practice of 
the past? 





Winter Pasture for Hogs. 


READER says he wants to sow something 
A for winter and spring grazing for hogs and 

wants to know if there is anything better 
than rape. He says his land is “mighty poor.” 

There is no plant that will furnish much winter 
and spring grazing on poor land, but rape is the 
last plant we would select for such land. It is 
about the best plant for a winter hog pasture on 
Tich land and practically worthless on very poor 
land. It, at least, requires rich land to give any- 
thing like satisfactory results. 

The land should be well prepared and the best 
sort of seed-bed made. If it is sowed broadcast 
from five to six pounds of seed should be used 
and if in 24-inch or 30-inch rows three or four 
pounds of seed is ample. In North Carolina, 
Where our reader lives, it should be sowed not 
later than September 15, but under favorable 
conditions may do well sowed as late as October. 
Fall-sowed rape should be grazed in November, 
December and January, while a spring sowing, 
February or March, should be made for April and 
May grazing. Where red clover does well, we 
know of no better combination for winter and 
spring hog grazing than rape and red clover sowed 
broadcast early in the fall on rich well prepared 
land. For poor land we know of nothing better 
than rye or oats, for winter grazing, but no crop 
will furnish much feed on poor soil. 








How a Colt Show Can Help. 
HERE is no better way to encourage good 
care and feeding of the colts than the 
“colt show.” We have before us a poster 
announcing a colt show at Mooresville, N. C., 
October 24, 1912. Cash prizes of $15 for the 
first, $10 for the second and $5 for the third 
best colts are offered. 

The classification is faulty, being for (1) 
Mules, (2) Light Harness or Saddle, and (3) 
Heavy Harness colts, of ages (1) under 1 year, 
and (2) over 1 year and under 2 years. 

A colt show is a splendid special feature of any 
fair, or is worth while as a show in itself, and 
may well serve as a means of bringing the farm- 
ers of any community together for the single pur- 
bose of studying this one product of the farm. 


But light harness and saddle colts should not be 
shown in the same class, nor should colts under 
six months be shown with those ten to 12 months 
old. Neither should colts 12 to 15 months old 
be showed against those 20 to 24 months of age. 
In such cases these should be separate classes 
for junior and senior suckling or weanling colts 
and also separate classes for junior and senior 
yearlings. It is also still more unsatisfactory and 
confusing, from an educational standpoint, to 
show, for example, a 14-months-old filly against 
a 22-months-old (horse) colt. (With well-in- 
formed horsemen a young female of the horse 
kind is a “filly” and a male a “‘colt.’’) 


When such shows are held the most important 
matter is to have the judging done according to 
some recognized standard, so that false ideals 
will not be created. The judge should also give 
fully and explicitly his reasons for placing the 
awards. To hold a show of this sort, or any live- 
stock show, and have the premiums go to inferior 
animals, thereby teaching false standards is worse 
than to hold no show at all. 

The Mooresville colt show organization is to be 
congratulated on this move to increase the inter- 
est in the breeding, feeding and care of colts and 
we hope other communities will follow its splendid 


example. 
I the rows be run up and down the hill or 

around the hill. The water collects and breaks 
over or through the rows and causes large gul- 
lies to be formed.”’ 

Of course, we cannot answer this question. 
No man can tell what is necessary to prevent 
washing on any particular piece of land without 
seeing it, and even then the problem may be a 
difficult one. 

3ut it is safe to state that the rows should not 
be run up and down the hill. It is true that this 
may, for the present, cause as little injury from 
washing as to run the rows around the hill, if, as 
stated, the water breaks through the rows. Then 
what is to be done? Frankly, for such a piece of 
land and for the present, we don’t know. Why, 
then, discuss the subject? 3ecause it is an im- 
portant one, but more especially to point out a 
few facts about what is necessary to prevent wash- 
ing. 

We have generaliy, throughout the South, dealt 
with the question of soil erosion or washing for 
immediate results and with direct methods. These 
efforts have failed, as they must always fail. The 
manner of laying-off the rows and terracing, are 
direct means of preventing present damage from 
washing; but if these alone are used—and they 
have generally been our sole dependence for pre- 
venting washing failure is usually the re- 
sult. Washing is not to be prevented by terraces 
alone, no matter how the rows are run or how 
the terraces are built. 

We must take a larger view of the question of 
land erosion or washing and, study the causes 
which lead to it. When we do this, more intel- 
ligent efforts will be made for its prevention. A 
terrace which breaks may leave the land in worse 
condition than if no terrace had been built, just 
as the rows run around the hill, when they broke, 
left our correspondent’s land in worse condition 
than when the rows were run up and down the 
hill. 

We shall never solve this problem until we ap- 
preciate more fully the effects which deep plow- 
ing and humus, or vegetable matter, in the soil, 
have on the holding of the soil and the preven- 
tion of washing. 

In the first place, there are many acres from 





How Can We Prevent Soil Washing? 


HAVE a piece of land that washes. Should 





which the top soil is now washing away that 
should never be cultivated or if cultivated at all, 
not until put in better condition to withstand 
washing, and in no case should lands subject 
to excessive washing be cultivated in row or 
clean cultured crops more than one year in 
three. Those lands which will not carry a suit- 


able rotation of crops without washing excessively, 
when farmed in the best practicable way, should 
be put in sod or permanent pasture. But most 
of our cultivated, rolling lands, wash excessively 
under present methods and all cannot be put in 


pasture. It, of course, follows that all except the 
land that washes most must be handled so as to 
prevent excessive washing and continue to grow 
our crops. 

To repeat, no method can be adopted which 
will at once prevent this trouble. The means 
which will alone solve the trouble takes years to 
bring into full operation and effect. The first 
step, altho we do not regard it the most impor- 
tant, must be deep plowing. This alone will not 
solve the trouble, for if other means of prevent- 
ing washing are not used along with it, the result 
may be simply that, more soil being broken, more 
will be washed away. Still, no method for pre- 
venting cultivated lands from washing will be 
complete which leaves out deep plowing. A soil 
eight inches deep will hold nearly twice as much 
water before beginning to slide off the side-hill 
as will a soil four inches deep, and one twelve 
inches deep will withstand a heavier rain before 
washing than will one eight inches deep. 

The second step, and the most important one, 
is a suitable crop rotation that will keep the soil 
filled with fibrous roots as much as practicable, 
and put into the soil sufficient humus-forming 
vegetable matter. Forest or sod lands wash but 
little, because the surface is covered with leaves 
of grass and trees and the soil is filled with roots 
of growing plants. When we learn the true les- 
son which these facts teach with reference to the 
prevention of the washing away of our cultivated 
soils, terraces will fail less frequently and in many 
cases they can be dispensed with entirely. 

Lands which wash at all should not have clean 
cultured crops more than two years out of three 
and those that wash more, should not grow row 
crops more than one year in three; while thuse 
which wash most should never grow clean cul- 
tured crops. 

This means that a rotation must be followed 
that will as far as practicable keep all the land 
covered by a growing crop. 

But the best means of preventing undue wash- 
ing will always be to fill the soil with humus. A 
soil full of humus will not only hold much more 
water before it begins to run, but the soil will 
also hold together better and will wash much less 
from a similar excess of water. When the land 
is plowed deep, and vegetable matter is 
plowed into the soil, and when a proper rota- 
tion of crops is kept on the land so as to keep 
it covered and full of fibrous roots as much as pos- 
sible, then terracing and the proper laying-off of 
the rows will complete the means of preventing 
washing and will be successful on any land suita- 
ble for cultivation, 

Tile drainage will, of course, also help to pre- 
vent washing when that is practicable, but the 
other means enumerated are all practicable on 
every farm because they not only mean less wash- 
ing away of the soil, but better crops because 
they produce more fertile soil. 

No one of these means of preventing soil wash- 
ing will alone be successful, and in many cases 
nothing short of all of them will accomplish the 
desired results. 





Ground Phosphate Rock on Poor Land. 

FTER stating that his land will make a half 
A bale of cotton per acre with liberal fertil- 
ization and that it is ‘‘too poor to grow win- 
ter legumes,” an Alabama farmer asks: ‘‘Will an 
application of fine ground phosphate rock on a 
plowed-down green rye crop be available for 
plant food for a crop of corn and cotton?”’ 

We doubt if land that will grow half a bale of 
cotton per acre is too poor to grow winter leg- 
umes and these are evidently needed on all such 
land. Lack of inoculation or some other such 
cause is more likely to prevent the growth of 
winter legumes than that such a soil is- too poor. 

Some of the finely ground phosphate rock 
plowed under with green rye would become avail- 
able for the corn or cotton crop. If a large amount 
is applied, perhaps enough may become avail- 
able to supply the needs of the crop; but on such 
poor land, unless the plowing under of green 
crops is to be repeated and a large amount of 
ground rock used, we would advise using acid 
phosphate instead of the ground rock until the 
soil is well filled with decaying vegetable matter. 
At least, it might be well to use some acid phos- 
phate the first year to insure the crop having suf- 
ficient available phosphoric acid. If, however, 
green crops are repeatedly plowed under, then the 
ground rock will be cheaper than the acid phos- 
phate and if enough is applied will supply the full 
needs of the crop in this line. 
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HICH is the best time to get a stand of clover, 

fall or spring?” If you mean the annual or 

crimson clover, the fall is the only time to sow it, 

and the old red clover is better sown in the fail 
in the South, than in the spring. 
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AM DAILY being asked questions that have 

been answered over and over on this page. If 
eur friends would read the paper a little mores 
closely they would often save themselves the 
trouble of writing and me of replying, 





OW can I keep dried apples free from worms?” 
Heat. them to 150 degrees, to- destroy: any 
eggs that may have been laid during the drying. 
Then pack them in large stout grocers’ paper bags 
and seal these up tight so that no moths can get 
at them and you will have no worms in the fruit. 
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¥"Y HAT is the best way to select seed corn?’ 
vy The best way is to plant a seed patch off by 
itself every year from the choicest seed you have, 
and eliminate the barren stalks by never 
allowing one in the seed patch to ripen 
a tassel. Then select your seed from the 
most prolific plants, of a good habit and bearing 
the ears convenient, or half-way between tassel 
and ground. Year after year you can make some 
improvement in the stature of the plant and the 
ears by this careful selection. But the best you 
can do now is to go into the field and select the 
best ears you can find from the best plants, and 
keep some of that to start a seed patch with next 
spring, and then from that seed patch take out 
while green the tassels of every barren stalk and 
every other stalk that does not come somewhere 
near what your ideal of a corn plant is. Then the 
pollen will be furnished only by the best plants in 
the patch and you can select seed in this way 
every year and find a gradual improvement annu- 
allv. But do not wait now till the corn is in the 
crib, but select the best you can find in the field 
and cure it well and store it by itself. 





A Good Tenant System. 


fatal to the development of agriculture.” 

Yet, right here in the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land a tenant system has been devised and used 
for more than 30 years which has vastly improved 
the section, and land-owners and tenants have 
both made money. The section where it has 
grown up has been greatly developed in produc- 
tiveness, because the tenants are obliged by their 
contract to farm on a good system, and have found 
that systematic farming is to their advantage. 

The man who devised this system was a mer- 
chant in town, but had wise notions about farm- 
ing, and he began by buying a farm and putting 
a good tenant on it, on a contract to farm the 
land in a prover rotation and under liberal terms. 
And he bought farm after farm from the profits 
of the preceding ones, until when he died he had 
56 farms averaging 279 acres each,—about 24 
sauare mites of land all made from farming, while 
the tenants throve and bought farms and rented 
them on the same plan, while they remained on a 
rented farm. There are tenants on this estate 
who have been on the same farm for over 30 
years. Others have handed them down to their 
sons, for no tenant is ever moved so long as he 
farms the land right. The owner of this estate, 
before his death, was taxed with a million dollars’ 
worth of real estate, and the estate is still kept 
in the same way by his heirs, and in the same 
county and the adjoining one the same system is 
being adopted. 

The basic principle in this system seems to me 
to be the great encouragement given the tenant to 
grow clover and all other sorts of hay and rough- 
age and feed stock, for under the contract all the 
hay and roughage of every sort belongs to the 
tenant who owns all the livestock, so long as he 
feeds it on the farm. ‘!f a tenant sells hay, he 
must pay half to the /andlord. The result is, of 
course, that the hay = ted and the farm gets the 
manure. Some of tne farms have trebled in value 
in the past 30 years. Attractive dwellings and 
substantial barns have been maintained on all the 
farms, homes that good farmers are glad to oc- 
cupy. Some follow the four-year rotation of corn, 
wheat, clover and grass, and some add another 
vear of clover or a five-year system. The five-year 
svstem is the most popular because it gives the 
farmer the more hay to feed. The distinctive fea- 
tures are that the farmer has a comfortable home 


M« POE says that ‘‘ any system of tenancy is 


N THIS page 


| MORE TALK ABOUT GOOD SEED CORN. 





Prof. Massey 
answers an inquiry 
as to the best way to 
select seed corn. This 
is a questiou of great 
importance, and a 
few suggestions in 
addition to what 
Prof. Massey says 
may not be out of 
place. 

In the first place, 
seed corn should be 
selected in the field 
this fall. The best 
stalks. should have 
been marked and 
saved before thecorn 
was cut. If this was 





not done, selection 
now will be better 
than crib selection 











next spring, because 
even yet some atten- 





CORN EXHIBIT AT A VIRGINIA FAIR. 





tion can be given to 


crib selection will. 


tested with a definite ideal in view. 


high-grade seed corn; for he is not. 





the stalk on which the ear grew and to its neighbors which will have helped pollenize it. 

In the second place, field selection from the main crop, even if carefully done, is not at all likely to do 
more than keep the corn up to its present standard. It should do this; there is no assurance whatever that 
To improve a strain of corn, a breeding plot is necessary; and to improve it much, it 
is necessary that the corn in this plot be planted by the ear-to-row method, and carefully selected and 


In the third place, the farmer who buys seed corn should insist that the corn he buys be from a strain 
bred up by such selection. He need not expect corn from a breeding plot—not unless he is willing to pay 
$5 or more a bushel for it,—but he should have corn grown from seed taken from a breeding plot. 

In the fourth place, the grower who sells corn taken at random from his crib,—or even selected in his 
field, if the field was not planted with seed of known ancestry,—has no right to claim that he is selling 











and good out-buildings. He is encouraged to keep 
livestock and is furnished with fencing materials 
by the owner. He owns all the roughage so long 
as he feeds it on the farm and applies the manure. 
His contract is that he shall use fixed amounts of 
certain fertilizers of a specified formula, the qual- 
ity of which is warranted by the owner. He must 
sow a given quantity of clover seed every year, 
and in this the tenanted farm has the advantage 
over many owned farms where the clover is neg- 
lected. This neglect is impossible on the rented 
farm, for if the contract is violated in this respect 
the tenant soon moves off. Tenants have an inter- 
est in the improvement of the farm because they 
find that the contract is fair and to their interest. 


These tenants are, as a class, fully as prosper- 
ous as the men in the same county who own their 
own farms, and there are men of social promi- 
nence and means who prefer to remain on a 
rented farm to living on one of their own. One 
tenant on a farm of 250 acres employs three men 
for ten months and keeps ten work horses. This 
man, during eleven years as a tenant, had bought 
out of his profits a farm costing $7,200 and laid 
up $6,000 besides. He has lived well, educated 
his children in the city schools and has travelled 
a good deal. Another tenant says that his profits 
from livestock pay all the running expenses and 
leave his grain free. The tenant furnishes all 


the labor and implements and all the stock. He 
furnishes half the fertilizer and half the 
seed wheat, corn and oats. He’ furnishes 
all the clover seed and must use a_ speci- 


fied quantity per aere. He hauls and builds any 
fences needed, the land-owner furnishing the ma- 
terial, and he applies the paint and whitewash 
for the buildings, furnished by the owner. He 
pays one-half the grain crops as rent and delivers 
the grain at the elevator, but all the corn stover, 
hay and roughage belong to the tenant. The ten- 
ant can pasture a small flock of sheep free on the 
wheat in winter, and the practice is to buy West- 
ern sheep in the fall and sell them in spring. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued 2 
bulletin on this system as practiced on this great 
estate. It is entitled ‘‘A System of Tenant Farm- 
ing and Its Results,’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 437, 
which can be had by any one interested. I have 
been for many years familiar with the section in 
which this system prevails and know well that it 
has been a blessing to the country and the farm- 
ers and that the agricultural interests there have 
wonderfully improved under the system. 

I know of one man who had during a long life 
been prominent in social affairs and business and 
politics in the county, who all his life was a 
renter, though fully able to buy any farm he 
might want, but found that he could make more 
on a rented farm. The land-owner, of course, 


pays all the taxes. These tenant farmers are wheat 
and corn farmers, and I believe that if anyone 
would start a similar system in the Cotton States 
there would be built up an agriculture such as the 
South has never seen. But to get men who are 
real farmers and have the means to farm well 
there must be on the farms dwellings that such 
men will live in and buildings for stock, of proper 
capacity. So long as the tenant is merely a crop- 
per, carried by a merchant, the tenant system will 
be a curse to the South and the cabins and hovels 
for mules will still prevail, and agricultural ad- 
vancement will be retarded. The founder cf the 
estate I have mentioned and another men in the 
adjoining county became millionaires at farming, 
while their tenants prospered and made money, 
too, and the land improved in production and 
value. 

Who will be wise enough to start such a sys- 
tem in the Cotton Belt? 





Is Your Cotton Giving You a Profit? 





T IS not so much getting 15 cents for cotton, if 

it costs ten cents to make it, as it is in knowing 
how to grow cotton at a cost that leaves a profit 
when it sells for ten cents a pound. The man 
who, by good farming, raises over a bale an acre 
has a big profit if cotton goes to 15 cents, and he 
is not broke if it sells for only ten cents, while the 
man who takes five acres to make a bale has not 
much profit even at 15 cents and none at all at 
ten cents. It is all in the man and his farming. 
The man who tries to galvanize a little life into 
2n old dead mixture of sand and clay with 200 
pounds cf 8-2-2 per acre can never make money 
growing cotton, no matter what the price may be. 

Now, with cotton at ten cents, the men who 
have taken the advice of The Progressive Farmer 
and made cotton for less are getting a profit, while 
the man who raised only the average crop is get- 
ting little or no profit. It is evident that the world 
will take a 16,000,000-bale crop at a fair price. 
and the problem for the cotton farmer is how to 
make the cotton on one-third the area now used 
and how to keep the other two-thirds improving 
and growing auxiliary crops o: value for feeding 
stock and selling grain. One correspondent in 4 
trucking section wrote that he, like others there, 
has been neglecting corn and he had to buy corn, 
“and it hurts,” he s2ys. And the same is true of 
the greater part of the cotton country. There is 
too much buying corn, and it hurts. And when 
a man is making no profit on his cotton and still 
has to buy corn and hay and meat, it hurts worse. 

The cure for all this hurt is real farming and 4 
total abardorment of the idea that there is no 
money in anything but cotton, and that cotton can 
stand the paying for everything else. 
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DR. J. H. PRATT, 
State Geologist and Good Roads Crusader. 


DR. W. S. RANKIN, 
Secretary State Board of Health. 
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MR. R. D. W. CONNOR, 
Secretary State Historical Commission. 











DR. JNO. A. FERRELL, 


In Charge of the Campaign Against Hookworm 


FOUR YOUNG NORTH CAROLINIANS WHO ARE BUILDERS OF THE STATE. 


W- ARE glad to present herewith the photographs of four young North Carolinians who are indeed builders of the State and deserve the 


heartiest co-operation their fellow-citizens can give them. 
done most notable work for the drainage of lowlands and for better management of our forests. 
most capable officials ever in the employ of the Commonwealth, is waking up the entire citizenship on the subject of health. 


Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt is the State’s foremost advocate of good roads and has 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, who is one of the 


Mr. R. D. W. 


Connor is Secretary of the Historical Commission, but, being bigger than his job, is interested in everything that makes for the uplift of the people 


—a coming man, thoroughly equipped. 


Dr. John A. Ferrell is in charge of the campaign for exterminating hookworm 


disease, and in his some- 


what unpoetic position has rendered the State a service far more important than that rendered by any average Governor or Senator. 





HOW THE TORRENS SYSTEM WILL HELP THE FARMER. 





Tt Will Put Him on an Equality 
Then It Will Cost Him Only $6 


stead of $12.75 or More. 


With the City Business Man— 
to Get a $100 Loan a Year In- 





By S. H. Hobbs, 


O MY mind the Torrens Sys- 
:) tem of registering land titles 

virtually making real-estate 
as quickly available as any other 
gilt-edge security and with as little 
expense, will put the farmer on a 
parity with the city man with his 
stocks and bonds and do as much as 
any measure I know of to help a far- 
ner in time of distress. 


It will help put his business, when 
sore pressed, upon a cash basis, there- 
by getting him out of the clutches of 
those “human vampires,’ the time 
merchants. 

Time business is one of the real 
curses of the South today, not only 
from the exorbitant rate of interest 
charged, but from the very manner 
and the time the payments are made, 
invariably about November 1. No 
Teason for this, however, just a cus- 
tom, and a very costly one. Great 
quantities of distressed cotton are 
thrown on the market at this time to 
meet these exorbitant charges, and 
dJown goes the price by sheer weight 
of receipts. 

The Torrens system of land-reg- 
istration by making the small land- 
Owner’s asset, (real estate) quickly 
available, will mitigate this evil by 
enabling him to obtain a cash loan 
as cheaply as an owner of stocks or 
bonds. 


\ Good Tilustration. 


For example, here are two men 
A. and B. A is an owner of stocks 
and bonds. B is an owner of real-es- 
tate. Each desires to borrow $100. 
Under present conditions they walk 
into a bank. Says A to the President, 
“I wish to borrow $100.” 

“All right, Mr. A, what 
security ?’’ 

“T have,” says A, ‘$300 in county 


is your 


bonds which I will place up as col- 
lateral security.” 

A places up the collateral, gives 
his note for $100, six per cent is de- 
ducted, and he walks out with $94 in 
his pocket. 


Tow about B?  B, the land-owner 
walks up and says, ‘‘Mr. President, 
I too wish to borrow $100.” 

“All right Mr. B. What is your 
Security ?”’ 
“T have here,’ says B “a deed for 








Clinton, N. C. 

a piece of land that is worth $1,000 
and there is not a scratch of a pen 
against it and the title is good.” 

“Mr. BB,’ says the President, ‘‘we 
have the money to lend and no doubt 
your title is all right, but according 
to our rule you will have to go over 
and get Mr. C, our lawyer, to ex- 
amine the title and if found good, 
have a mortgage deed drawn up, 
signed by yourself and wife and reg- 
istered, and then come back and we 
can let you have the money all right.”’ 

B pays C $5 for examining the ti- 
tle, writing the mortagage, etc., 50 
cents to clerk of court for wife’s privy 
examination and $1.25 for registra- 
tion, making $6.75 and then walks 
into the bank and has still six per 
cent deducted from the face of the 
note, making in all $12.75. 

Thus, A with stock and bonds as 
collateral security gave the banker 
his note for $100 and put $94 in his 
pocket. B, the owner of real-estate, 
the most imperishable security on 
earth, gave his note for $100 and 
only pocketed $87.25. And if per- 
chance it should happen to have been 
a national bank, B could not have ob- 
tained a loan at all. 


the Farmer on an Even 


Footing. 


Putting 


This is the present situation and 
one under which the farmer has la- 
bored from time immemorial. Now, 
the Torrens land system would cor- 
rect this evil. The land-owner by 
paying a small fee could have the 
title to his land examined by State 
authority, and if found good, it would 
be so registered and a certificate of 
registration would be issued to the 
owner thereof, guaranteeing it for- 
ever. Then when the owner wishes 
to obtain a loan, this certificate of 
registration could be used as collat- 
eral security pretty much in the same 
way as a certificate of stock would 
be or any other gilt-edge security. 
Then, B, the owner of real estate so 
registered, could give his note for, 
say $100 secured by this certificate 
of registration and put $94 in his 
pocket and not $87.25 or less as un- 
der the old way; and more than this, 
would save his face, for, right or 
wrong, a man who gives a mortgage 


upon his real-estate, it makes no dif- 
ference how well he may have in- 
vested the proceeds, is generally 
looked upon as a man going down 
hill and his financial standing in the 
community is hurt. 

These however, are only a few of 
the many good features about it. The 
Act should pass the next General As- 
sembly in every Southern State, and 
become a law. It would mean much 
to the agricultural interests of the 
State, thereby helping all other in- 
terests, and would enhance greatly 
the value of the State’s most stable 
and imperishable asset—real-estate. 

Editorial Comment:—lIt is a strong 
and true presentation of the case Mr. 
Hobbs makes, except that his esti- 
mate of the farmer’s cost is really 
too low. It is rare, we believe, for a 
farmer to get a title examined for $5. 





In Favor of County Agricultural 
Demonstrators. 


I AM satisfied that the State would 
yield enough more every year to 
pay a good salary to a good practical 
demonstrator in each county to go 
around and talk with farmers and 
show them how to plant and culti- 
vate their crops and terrace their 
lands. I would like to see the Board 
of County Commissioners in every 
county try this out. Why, it would 
pay from the start. It would 
lead to better and better results 
year after year. 

I have actually seen lands terraced 
in such a way that no terraces would 
have been far better. We have plen- 
ty of farmers who work hard, work 
their families hard, but they use the 
old-time methods, they do too much 
work the wrong way, they injure 
the yield of their crops by the wrong 
sort of work. We have superintend- 
ents for the mills, superintendents 
for our schools in every county, and 
we need a man in every county who 
knows how to test soils, prescribe the 
proper fertilizers, and advise the best 
method of cultivation to the farmers. 
I am hoping to hear our farmers take 
a stand for this. I am willing to pay 
my part of extra tax for a good coun- 
ty demonstrator, and I would like to 
hear through your paper how the 
farmers take to this idea. 

Get a good, trained man, one who 
likes the farm, likes farm work, not 
a politician, but one who will get our 
people to love the farm, get them to 
use the best breeds of hogs and poul- 
try and horses and mules and cattle, 


and get the children interested in, 


such things, and different sorts of 
tests for different sorts of crops and 
have a show in each county every 
year where the people and the chil- 
dren can show and see what they are 
raising and we will soon see a big 
change for the better. There are al- 
ways public-spirited men in every 
county who will give and offer prizes 
for different things. 

We have some such things now 
but nething like in the Western 
States. They teach the children in the 
schools how to raise and judge and 
test poultry and such things. We 
need to add some _ such* practical 
things to our school system. 

I am for improving the farms, far- 
ming, and farmer’s children. 

JOHN J. GEORGE. 

Bessemer City, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—This idea of 
a demonstrator or trained agricul- 
tural expert in each county is a good 
one and a number of counties have 
taken action along this line. It is 
not to be expected, however, that 
these men, while they should and 
will do much good, will revolution- 
ize farming methods and rural life. 
A great work of education is always 
slow, and it is only as the individual 
is reached that the community is ad- 
vanced. 

We are inclined, too, to believe 
that our friend expects too much. 
The only man who can test a farm- 
er’s soil and tell what fertilizer it 
needs is the farmer himself, and the 
only way he can test it is by noting 
the effects of different fertilizers on 


his various crops. Nor is it worth 
while to wait for the demonstrator 


or agricultural director to have coun- 
ty fairs, and contests, and all that 
sort of thing. A dozen wide-awake 
*‘set-headed’”’ farmers in a county can 
do it if they will, and surely there 
are that many in any county. 

The good things which Mr. George 
speaks of in connection with the 
schools of the Western States must 
not be taken as the rule. ft is the 
exceptional school which gives such 
training, even in the West. 





A bond issue amounting to $100,- 
000 has been recently voted, in what 
is known as the Dan River district in 
Pittsylvania Co., Va. This sum will be 
expended in the building of 50 miles 
of permanent roads in that district. 
Tt has been most wisely determined 
that these roads shall be built in the 
direction that will serve the greatest 
number. 
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When the 
Field Work 


is Over 


and on rainy days, the farm 


equipped with an efficient assortment of 
tools sees much waste time made valuable. Improvements and 
repairs to machinery, buildings and wagons, together with num- 
erous kinds of work in the woods become easy and profitable 


tasks. 
o D i S S | O N 
Sold by all Progressive Hardware Deales 
embrace many varieties especially adapted to farm use. Our book, "Disston 
Saws and Tools for the Farm", describes these. Its pages are filled with 
valuable suggestions on proper tool selection, as well as much information 
regarding the right care of tools. 
Simply write for the “ Disston Farm Tool 
Book”, and it will be sent free by return mail. 
‘* There is no substitute for a DISSTON.”’ 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystone Saw. Tool Steel & File Works 
P. O. Box 1537-H PHILADELPHIA, PA 
oO | mace } oO z 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 4.18 East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Stumpy farms are money-losing farms. You can't raice bumper crops 
with stumps on your farm, Cut-over lands made valuable by the 


experiencehas PRO 


Monarch Steel Stump Puller—the puller that is guaranteed 
0,000 pound: twearsand outpulls all others. 13 years’ 

it! The ONLY stump puller in the world 
ned with GENUINE “RED STRAND” STEEL W 


, ZIMMERMAN STEEL 
Dept. 13, Lone Tree, lowa 






Feet Thick 
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50 


And You Keep This f 

Great Chilled [ys 
Cylinder a. 

Engine « 


The rest in the easiest 
monthly payments 


We send you any of our engines on free 
trial,to prove to youthat it isexactly what youwant. 
10 days’ free trial—engines of manysizes. Send it 
back at our expense if not morethansatisfied. Free 
Book, “How to Use Power’’. Send name and 
address and get free book and all particulars of this great offer 


Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept.4557 Davenport, Ia. 
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HERCULES: 
LASTER BOAR 


tN PLACE OF LATHSANDPLASTER 


IZ Saves money in material, time and labor. 
Bi Made insheets 32«36 inches. Easily nailed to 
id the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
1.75 per 100 sq. ft. 
Will not shrink, warporcrack. Proof against 
FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and COLp. 
Write for sample and prices. 


THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
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A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
3. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, 


bushel. 
given entire satisfaction for 
over 10 ars. ~flustrated 
booklet free_upon request. 
Write today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MFG. CO. 





in, 
creases their value 10cts. per \ 
Thousands havé>.. 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Drainage Questions Answereq) 





A Practical Drainage Problem. 


HAVE a swag through a field that 

gets wet and stays so for a long 
time in winter. I do not want to 
leave an open ditch in the field and 
yet when there comes 
gully will wash out in this swag. Can 
I put a ditch up the swag and blind 


it and keep it dry and at the same 


time keep the surface 
washing out a gully? 


water from 
I can manage 


the land when I have a clover sod on 


it. (I have clover on it now.)But I 
want to plow for corn and if I do 


and should there come a big rain soon 


afterwards, it will wash out or the 
water will soak through the land and 
stay wet in the swag. Se Wa OR. 
Answer by Mr. French:—If I un- 
derstand your letter the sag you 
mention already has a shallow ditch 
heading out of it. You ought to have 
no difficulty in making a line of tile 
drain this place perfectly, providing 
you have a good outlet for the drain. 
I would dig a ditch alongside of 
the natural outlet in which to lay 
the tile. See that this ditch is well 
graded so that water will run the 


same depth the entire length. Then 
when the tile is laid and the ditch 
is filled rounding up with dirt I would 
work 
smooth, but having the surface 
the land a little lower than that over 
the tile so that in time of excessive 
rainfall the larger volume of water 


the old outlet down fairly 


of 


| would have a chance to get away 


without running out the top of the 
tile drain. This will save having your 
tiles wash out 
come before the 
over the tile head becomes thorough- 
ly settled. 


in case rains shou!d 
land immediately 


Then this surface ditch 


| I should work down fine and hard; 

| manure the bottom and sloping sides 
| and seed heavily with herdsgrass if 
| you are afraid of Bermuda, and later 


when working the field, should run 
the plow out when crossing this sur- 


| face ditch and not disturb the grass. 


has had no experience 
this sort of land, but has never seen 


When the tile gets to working well, 
say in two years, it will care for the 
water all right in my opinion, mal:- 
ing the land worth four times what 
it now is because of an assured crop 
| every 


year. 





10 Tile Drainage for Buck-Shot Land. 


PROGRESSIVE Farmer reader 


at Jonestown, Miss., wishes to 
have some information concerning 
tiling buckshot land. The writer 


with tile on 


any land that was not greatly ben- 
efited by tiling after two or three 


| years. 


This close-grained land does not 


| respond as quickly to tiling as land 


with a more open subsoil, but it can- 
not be any closer-grained than gen- 


| uine pipe clay and I have seen this 


character of soil 


improved 75 per 


| cent within five years after tile was 







laid in it. 

I would lay a thousand or so feet 
of tile, then wait a couple of years 
and note what happens. My opinion 


| is that there will be such an improve- 


\hi 


ment seen that more extensive oper- 
ations will be undertaken. 

The writer would %e glad to hear 
reports from those who have under- 
drained this buckshot land thorough- 
ly, and given the matter a fir trial. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


Why Tile Drains Fill With Earth. 


| gi bidet tell me how to prevent tile 


drains from filling up with dirt? 

AY BC: 
Editorial Answer:—If tile with 
good smooth ends are used and these 
ends are placed close together, then 


‘the factors which control this matter 


are the fall and the trueness or even- 
ness of the grade. 
It is surprising how little fall is 


a big rain a 


required if the tile are Properly laig 
The great cause of tile drains filling 
up is a failure to have the grade : 
fall regular. That is there must be 
no low spots. A fall of two to thes 
inches to the 100 feet is usually suf. 
ficient, but the laying must be Care. 
fully done. The grade must be per. 
fectly even or regular or the low Spots 
will fiJ] up with silt. Of COUTSE, roots 
of trees or other plants and other 
causes may sometimes produve this 
trouble, but an uneven grade jg the 
most frequent cause. This simply 
illustrates the necessity of taking 
care to lay the tile right. Tile draip. 
age is expensive and no One can af. 
ford to lay them and then have the 
work rendered useless by the tile 
filling up. 


Cement Tile All Right. 
HAVE used several cars of cement 
tile during the past four years 

and find they give good satisfaction 
when well made,—that is, when the 
right proportion of cement is useq 
(one to four) and the mixing prop- 
erly done. I believe readers yj] 
run no risk using this sort, in case 
they cannot secure clay tile conven. 
iently. A. L. FRENCH, 


A Stump Burning Device. 
5 rn following plan for burning 
out stumps is taken from the 
Country Gentleman and may prove 
useful to readers who wish to clean 
their lind of stumps and get it in 
shape for economical cultivation. 


“A trench one foot deep at 





the stump and four feet long 
ee / ‘ 
oF Sac: ; 
eS a ee oT we Null 
is dug from the base of the 


stump, sloping gradually to the 
surface. In this trench is laid 
a six-inch cast-iron pipe of the 
same length. Into this is put 
a smaller one, two inches in di- 
a‘neter and ten feet long. Con- 
nected with tke larger pipe by 
a Y is a heavy iron pipe form- 
ing a smokestack. 

“A fire is built at the end of 
the pipe nearest to the stump. 
After the fire is well startcd 
great care is taken to cover both 
pipes and fire with soil, exclud- 
ing all air except that which is 
drawn through the small pipe 
to the point of combustion. This 
pipe is made very hot by the ac- 
celerated draft, and heats the 
air in the surrounding pipe be- 
fore it reaches the burning part 
of the stump. The superheated 
air liberates the gases and a 
very high temperature is reach- 
ed. The stump then requires 
little or no further attention, 
though the small pipe should oc- 
casionally be pushed farther in 


as the fire eats its way into 
the heart of the stump. 
“Tt is estimated that a man 


canattendto12 machines and do 
his other work at the same time, 
since the object is to secure 
slow burning in order that the 


combustion may be completed 
to the ends of the roots. The 
cost cf these machines is smo'l 


and that of operating them al- 
most nothing, Large stumns, 
measuring five feet across, may 
be burned in four days. Aft the 
estimate of 15 average siumns 
to the acre, one machine will 
clear an acre in about two 
weeks.” 





Withont charity no work profiteth, bu‘ 
Whatsa ver is done in charity, howeve 
s™all and of no reputation it be, bringeth 
forthe sood fruit, for God verily considereth 
‘lat a oman is able to do, more than the 
icvatness of what he doth. 
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saturday, October 12, 1912.] 


wHy CAN YOU NOT HAVE A 
FAIR LIKE THIS? 


an Ideal Fair Which Has Stimulated 
. Pride and Progress. 





BOUT 27 or 28 years ago there 

was formed a club of some 20 to 
30 members; men that lived in a ra- 
dius of five miles—their idea was to 
help one another. If one man had 
experience on any line, he gave the 
other members the benefit of it. 

At that time we were as well up 
on new ideas in farming and other 
lines as any section, yet we were do- 
ing nothing to make people sit up 
and take notice. 

Each man pledged to do his best 
to awaken interest in some particu- 
Jar line. For several years they would 
divide out their men and on specified 
days they would inspect their mem- 
pers’ homes and premises. Then on 
the farmers’ picnic day, when all the 
members of the family were present, 
make a full report of how they found 
crops, livestock, buildings, tools, etc., 
on their neighbors’ farms. Some 
would be proud to hear the report 
on their farms; others would plan 
to make a better report next time. 

Interest was growing on all lines. 
Probably the most distinct one was 
the desire for better farm horses. The 
Percheron was first introduced, mem- 
bers of the club being very active in 
his purchase. 

In order to convince other mem- 
bers that it would pay to have some- 
thing nice, they planned for a ‘‘Stock 
Show Day.’’ One of the members gave 
the use of his lawn, the horses were 
hitched under the trees, and a rope 
was stretched to make a ring. Quite 
a goodly number was present, but 
not a few of the ladies remained at 
home, because they were doubtful 
of the propriety of their presence. 
The show was over by noon, but the 
club was so well pleased that they 
then and there said, ‘‘We will do bet- 
ter next time.’’ 

Twenty-five years have passed 
since that day—now, we are reck- 
oned as one of the most progressive 
farming sections in the State. In every 
line our growth has been as notice- 
able as it has been in the growth of 
the show day. 

Each year we have been decidedly 
better than the last—if not in all de- 
partments, one at least has shown 
improvement. They have a tract of 
ten acres, a beautiful natural arena, 
well sodded in Bermuda grass. They 
have commodious buildings for every 
department they are kept immac- 
ulate by a fresh coat each year. We 
have a ladies’ fine-art department, 
secretary’s department, poultry, agri- 
cultural, cattle and swine depart- 
ments, beside two large grand stands, 
two refreshment departments and a 
lunch hall. 





‘ No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Made 


for Winter 


(7) 


10 Per Cent 


Oh us FAs 
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This is an extra tread, about as 
thick as the regular. It is vulcan- 
ized on to the Goodyear tire, thus 
giving a double-thick tread. 

This extra tread is of very tough 
rubber, immensely wear-resisting. 
So the non-skid feature lasts as 
long as an ordinary tire. 

It is so thick and so tough that 
puncture danger is reduced to 
almost nothing. 


Deep-Cut Blocks 


The blocks are deep-cut and 
enduring. They present.to the 
road surface countless edges and 
angles. 

In every direction they effect an 
almost irresistible grip. 

Each of these blocks widens out 


The whole tire situation has been 
changed by the advent of No-Rim-Cut 
tires. Now they far outsell all others. 
And our factory output of 100,000 tires 
monthly cannotkeep pace withdemand. 





with Double-Thick, Non-Skid Treads 


Last year we brought out another 
invention—the ideal Non-Skid tread. 
It has given to tire users, for the first 
time, an efficient, enduring Non-Skid. 
Note these facts about it. 


Tread with a Bulldog Grip 








at the base, so the strain is distribu- 
ted just the same as with smooth- 
tread tires. Thatis afeature which 
other makers have widely over- 
looked. 


You Can See the 
Advantages 


You can see at a glance the 
many advantages. And tens of 
thousands of users have proved 
them. 


Just make a comparison with 
other treads which purport to be 
non-skids. 


Note the bulldog grip. Note 
the endurance. Note how the 
strain is distributed 


This is finality, in ourestimation, 


in the way of a non-skid tread. 


On the Perfect Tire 


These treads now come on No- 
Rim-Cut tires, for any man who 
wants them. 

These tires that can’t rim-cut— 
these oversize tires—are now the 
most popular tires in existence. 
They are used, perhaps, on 250,- 
000 cars to cut tire bills in two. 

For winter use get the Non-Skid 
treads, to wipe out the danger of 
skidding. And for safety on slip- 
pery hills. 





The Goodyear Tire Book—based 
on 13 years of tire making — is 
filled with facts you should know. 


Ask us to mail it to you. 4 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires | 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 

















You may enter the grounds and 
show anything absolutely free, the 
only source of income being the grand 
stands and refreshment department. 
No purses are given by the club in 
the horse department except as spe- 
cials (these usually introduce new 
lines). In most cases the exhibitor is 
more than pleased to know someone 
else thinks he has the best animal. 
After expenses are paid the surplus 
cash is portioned out to each depart- 
ment and what is left goes to keep 
the grounds. This present year a 
thousand-gallon cistern has been 
built and a well has been put on the 
2rounds., 

Each member is. proportionally 
paid for his day’s work; not one 
Shirks this day’s responsibility. 

; There is only one day of the show, 
it is not so tiresome as those held 
longer, and being only one day, it is 
always the best day, therefore we al- 
Ways have the crowd—which is es- 
timated from six to ten thousand. 

There is no racing, no sale of in- 
toxicants, no side shows, no disorder. 
The grounds are incorporated and 
Special police are at hand, yet the 
people have so respected our honest 
effort for the uplifting of our com- 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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munity that with one exception we 
have had perfect order. 

The club sends one of its mem- 
bers to the State Fair each year. They 
gather new ideas and inspirations. 
Their expenses are paid and members 
are taken in alphabetical order. A 
full report is demanded on the re- 
turn. 

To encourage those that do not 
win ribbons and premiums there is 
a souvenir given every exhibitor, us- 
ually a badge with some suitable in- 
scription thereon. They are not val- 
uable, yet as they are worn on that 
day, everyone that meets you, knows 
at once you are helping to make the 
day a success. 

We are rated as second only to the 
State Fair. Our horses take prem- 
ijums, our registered Jerseys have 
taken first at the State Fair. One of 
the members has repeatedly taken 
first for best farm display, has taken 
first.on corn, has produced the most 
corn to the acre, and his son won 
first in the county corn contest and 
was giver a free trip to Washington. 
When the writer was at the State 
Fair a few years since there were as 


many Fairview horses there as all 
the rest combined. 

Last year about 14 cars of horses, 
colts, mules, cows, hogs, dogs, 
chickens and other produce were 
shipped to the fair from this sec- 
tion. 

The influence of this club is felt 
far and near and at all times it has 
been uplifting to the settlement in 
a financial way and the moral effect 
is good. The church has felt the 
helping hand, for the club gives the 
Ladies Missionary Society charge of 
the refreshment stands. 

We all take a modest pride in be- 
ing able to say, ‘‘Yes, I live in Fair- 
view where they hold the Stock 
Show.” W. C. 





Cheap Under-Drainage. 

OHN Johnson, a great authority on 

drainage in New York, claimed 
that land where water would gather 
in a three-foot hole over night at 
any season needed drainage. 

There is very little of our uplands 
even that would not be benefitted by 
under-draining. 

The makers of forms or molds for 


making concrete tile claim that tile 
can be made of concrete on the farm 
for less than the cost of freight on 
clay tile, and if well made they are 
better tile. If true, the cost of tiling 
the land can be greatly reduced. 

On wet land or springy places 
poles make a good drain and will last 
forever if wet all the time. 

In most cases these would cost 
nothing but a little labor. They 
should be about one-third peeled on 
side next to channel. If much wat- 
er, use larger poles or put in five or 
six poles. Six inches of straw, coarse 
grass or rushes on the poles will hold 
up the loose earth until it is packed 
well over poles. 

In some places stone are so abund- 
ant that drains can be cheaply made 
of them also. 

If a man really is in earnest he 
can often find means to do a lot of 
draining without sacrificing his land. 





ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tevin. 
Thou art none the holier .if thou art 


praised, not the viler if thou art reproached. 
Thou art what thou art; and thou canst 
not be better than God pronounceth thee to 
be.—Imitation of Christ. 
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Is a mesh screen, and is abso- 
P| by lutely guaranteed to 
i, the lead-| contain a minimum 













beri can clear an acre or more 
; of stumps a aa Ne stumps 
oem can resist the ercules, 
SP Doubles land value—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year afterstumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 
Write Us Now 
300k tells all the 
wfacts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
: cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that w72d zuterest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 150 21st St., Centerville, fowa 












ROYAL 
ROYAL, Jr. 





The simplest press in existence. Plunger is 
drawn automatically without use of spring. Large 
feed opening. Light draft. Very low step-over. 


| 
| 





| make plain the truth 


No complicated parts to get out of order. Working | ever 


parts consist only of one single anda double eam 
and a plunger draw. Our automatic tension m akes 
perfect bales and weight desired. For full partic- 
ulars write CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & 
MFG. CO., Dept. Y., Chattanooga, Tenn. 















Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. Thereasonisplain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our fresg catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 65, HAVANA, ILL. 





prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a Spring wagon. “Soon 
ave cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—*‘my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 


40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 


10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 73817th St., Racine, Wis, 











DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 





fs the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 


ing experl- 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. it appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing! egumes and who 


of 13 % Phospho- 
rus (29%% 
Phosphoric 
Acid). 
























keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 








Ground Rock Dept. 












GROUND LIME ROCK 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST 





PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes. These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly 
profitable. 

Write for booklets, and full informa- 
tion regarding delivered cost, etc, 





THE G. C. BUQUO LIME C0., 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. | 





DO YOU LOVE YOUR FARM? 


If So, Are You Making It the Beau- 
tiful Place It Might Be? 


LL up and down our great South- 

land within a month, nature will 
be shaking out her robes of crimson, 
purple, and yellow, preparatory to 
her end of the 
season carnival of 
beauty. The ma- 
ples will stand 
forth as beacon 
lights on every 
hill-top and only 
the fall morn will 
rival them in 
grandeur of color. 
The elms and 
oaks will add 
their color to the 
picture and their giant strength will 
proclaim of another year snatched 
from the grim desroyer. The poplar 
and ash will come forth in their quiet 





MR. FRENCH 


| robes which tell to mankind that na- 
| ture does not depend entirely upon 


a “blaze of glory’’ to work her marvel 
of beauty, but steals forth at times, 
making her very quietness speak in 
no uncertain way of the ‘beauty of 
His handiwork.”’ 

The everlasting green of the pines, 
live oaks and magnolias—defying the 
frosts and sleets of grim winter——- 
that nature’s 
beauty scheme goes on and on for- 


There is a lesson here for us who 
have a part of nature’s realm in our 
keeping and there is no better time 
to study the lesson than when the 
corn is in the shock, the cattle feed 
in the barns and the stillness of the 
frosty night brings nothing to dis- 
turb our thoughts. 

With our little patch of nature’s 
great farm have we been quite fair? 
not let the lust after the 
dollar, or the strife for a living, cloud 


| our vision, until we fail to see that 
| nature is giving us an opportunity to 


| work with her in her purpose to give 


the joy of a beautiful landscape to 
the people of the world, to our neigh- 
bors, and to those of our own house- 
hold? 


Step into the joy 


of the morn- 
ing when the frost has decked the 
grass and trees with ten million 
sparkling jewels. Are there not 


bushes and galls marring the beauty 
of the rolling pasture? Can you see 
beauty in the half-rotten stumps that 
cumber the land in the grain fields? 
Are you quite content to see the dead 


weeds and bushes lining the rows 
where the old fences have rotted 
down? 


Do the ecat-tail swamps,—wasting 





their fertility from year to year 
growing brush and bulrushes—speak 


to you in kindly tones as to one who 





has made the most of his resources 


| in soil fertility and rural loveliness? 


Do the bare fields, in which the corn 
and cotton stalks are standing as 
ghosts of a fruitful past, appeal to 
you as would fields of beautiful grain 
and clover? 

Do the old shacks that stand as 
blots on an otherwise beautiful back 
yard, cause you to think that you 
are giving the wife and children a 
picture of rural life that they will 
carry With joy into the years that are 
befors them? 

If these things do not appeal to 
you, brother farmer, stand with me 
in the joy of the fall morning and 
vow with me that we will make of the 
South a iand of beautiful farms, the 








glory of which will blend with the 
beauty of the everlasting hills. Then 
will our children learn to love the 
| quiet loveliness all about them; then 
| will drudgery be turned into the joy 
of achievement; then will men say 
that the farmer has learned to re- 
spect his business, and then will the 
farmer stand among his fellows the 
| peer of any, and his counsel be 


sought in the affairs of the Nation. 

To the work my friends! Let The 

Progressive Farmer as a unit. 

make the start of a revolution for 
beautiful farms in our Southland. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


Velvet Beans—The Florida Farmer’s 
Best Field Crop. 


WOULD like to tell how a Florida 

farmer raises feed for horses, cat- 
tle and hogs. 

Our largest profit is on our velvet 
bean farm. Our object in beans is 
to fatten meats for market, beef and 
pork mostly. We save and carry all 
the cattle and hogs through the sum- 
mer that we can afford to. We let 
them run in the woods until frost as 
we have plenty of open woodland 
here in Florida, then we gather them 
up and put them on the beans which 
by this time are well grown. The 
hogs eat the beans while the cattle 
eat leaves and beans. 

I have seen as much as a 
acre in one place on our farm where 
you could not see the ground at ali 
for the profuse leaves and beans. We 
also put our milk cows on the same 
bean farm. So you see we get our 
beef, pork, milk and butter and sell 
plenty to make a nice little income. 

I have known my husband to buy 
old work steers that didn’t look like 
they ever could be fattened and put 
them on the bean field and in two 
months they would be ready for mar- 
ket. 

We sell our pork by the wholesale 
at eight cents per pound, our beef at 
six and eight cents and our butter at 
25 cents. 

We also save our own seed beans. 
We used to order them from some 
seed farm as we did not know how 
to get the bean from the hull, but 
as we have learned, I will give my 
husband’s method for hulling them: 
First he has them spread out in the 
sun for a day or so; then he has them 
put into sacks, say about half a bu- 
shel to the sack. We use just com- 
mon corn sacks that we buy corn in. 
Then take some heavy piece of wood 
—we use old axe handles—and place 
the sack of beans on some solid 
block and begin beating. You would 
be surprised to see how quickly the 
beans will all come out of the hulls. 

When planting beans we plant two 
rows of corn and one of beans so by 
the time the corn is matured the 
bean vines have pretty well weighted 
the tops down. Then we cut the 
tops from corn with all the vines 
that will stay on them. When well 
dried we haul and pack in the barn 
for winter. My husband says the 
horses like it better than just plain 
todder, we also gather what corn we 
can get out of the bean vines. We 
think velvet beans are the nearest 
all-round feed that anyone can grow. 

MRS. J. T. TILLINGIM. 

Bluff Springs, Fla. 
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Some Suggestions as to Fall 
Plowing. 

F ALL plowing, if done right, is one 
of the best investments that a 
farmer can make. Nor could his 
teams and help be put at anything 
that would bring greater return. The 
vegetable matter that is left on the 
ground is given more time in which 
to decay; the soil having become 
packed by the rains since the crop 
was layed by, is broken up and put 
in a condition to absorb the heavy 
rains of winter, thus storing up mois- 
ture for a time when it is 
needed but seldom 

prevents erosion. 
But, as deep plowing is necessary 
to this end, and it maybe that it will 
be practiced this fall for the first 
time, a warning may be given to do 
this in such a manner as not to bring 
very much of the fresh dirt to the 
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to be had, and 
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surface while at the same time b 
ing the soil out of reach of the pl 
roots. This is why so many far 
look with disfavor o e : 
and the advocates a ri ye 
should make it a i , a " er 

a point hever to say 
merely, “Break your land deep,” but 
‘Break your land deep in the right 
way. 

But, coming back to the 
break a piece of land 
first time, two plows in 
should be used, and 
should follow in the furrow Made by 
number one. But the first Should be 
a turn plow that will make a clean 
wide and fairly deep furrow, while 
the second should be one that, While 
it will break the under crust to a 
good depth, will throw little or no 
dirt out of the double furrow, By 
this method the bad effects of deep 
plowing are avoided. 

While, of course, this is Nothing 
more nor less than subsoiling, it is at 
the same time, deep plowing; and the 
only practicable way to do deep 
plowing on land which igs being 
broken deep for the first time. For 
deep plewing done in any other way 
should be gradual, so as to allow of 
“making’’ the soil as it is deepened, 

I wouldn’t have you believe, eith. 
er, that loose and tight clays, and 
heavy black soils are the only ones 
that need to be broken deep. For 
there is hardly any land that is worth 
cultivating, but what needs to be 
“let down,” excepting, of course, that 
already broken deep. 

It will be found a hard matter to 
subsoil, or break, stiff clay deep with- 
eut the chunks of clay being left on 
top of the land. And, for this rea- 
son, this kind should never be 
touched until late fall when the soil 
is dry. 

Last, but not the least, keep a 
growing crop on the land all of the 
time, winter and summer, to pro- 
tect it—the land—and you. And if 
legumes are used, partly or in whole, 
for these cover crops, so much the 
better. 

No man can afford to leave his 
lands exposed to the mercies of the 
elements, even in winter. And it is 
a waste of time and money buying 
and hauling nitrogen when it can be 
grown right on the land that made 
it, by sowing some leguminous crop, 
as cowpeas, soy and velvet beans, 
ete., and turning these under for 
green manure. 

R. M. McDANITELS. 
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Peas Improve Poor Land. 

OME writers claim that peas don't 

improve land when the peas are 
mowed for hay unless the manure is 
returned back to the land. I know 
of an incident that is plain proof 
against such claims. It is this: Near 
New Market, Alabama, there was 4 
man by the name of Giles that had 
a very poor piece of red upland that 
had been cropped continously in cot- 
ton and corn and had gotten so badly 
run down that he turned it over to 
his two oldest sons, C. C. and J. D. 
Giles to improve. There was some- 
thing near ten acres of the field and 
they commenced to improve it about 
ten years ago by sowing it in peas 
and following peas with wheat, then 
following the wheat with peas and 
back to wheat again, then to peas. 
They cropped it in this way for six 
or seven years and then put it in 
corn. They made about 30 bushels 
corn per acre. They raised two 
crops and then sowed it to spring 
oats and clover. That was in 1911, 
and this year the clover crop was 
fine. They lost a part of the first 
cutting on account of weather con: 
ditions. The second cutting they 
aim to have threshed for seed. I was 
up there some weeks ago and talked 
with C. C. Giles about the piece of 
land and how they improved it. He 
told me that it would not have made 
more than ten bushels of corn 
acre when they took charge of it 
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ARMER fears ago. He told me al- 
t ten years 

coat they had mowed all of the | 

och off the land and had not used | 

say commercial fertilizer nor barn- | 
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Brees: ard manure. They aim to put the| 
blow aoe of land in wheat this fall and | 
. We 08 expect to make 20 bushels per 
bp,” teed acre. They think if they were to 
he ae ut it in corn next year they would 

right cin 50 bushels per acre. This 
point, ty jand was a part of a tract of land 


ras sold ¢ ivi st spring | 
at was sold and divided las 
ror the = the judges valued this field high- | 


— — er than any land on the place, not- | 
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Mr. St Clair is correct in his account | 
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ie ba of this piece of land, but he draws | 
of proad conclusions from it. To | 
ie aoe peas and wheat in a rotation | The most remarkable price 
nothj for a number of years may add to | 7 
it me the fertility of land that has been | change of the automobile epoch 


and the robbed of humus and nitrogen, and | 


© dey J that has a fair supply of the mineral | will come into operation October 


 Deing plant foods, but it does not follow | 


e. For that this is the most economical way | Ist, 1912. It has been made pos- 
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—. a: sible by the gigantic increase In 
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se, that matter which the land evidently 
needed most, but some acid phos- 
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ns if owners would not expect such a Mich. 
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ve his 
of the Vetch Not Hard to Destroy. | 
d it is .. vetch is easily destroyed. | ; 
uying One party from Cana, N. C., 
an be writes that his neighbors claim 
made that it is the tares of Old Testa- | : : s _ 
crop, ment times and that once it gets 
beans, on the land it cannot be destroyed. ; 9 
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er to HAVE farmed in Tennessee, Mis- | Perfect’ Fences, together with catalogue, showing styles for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, 
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REMINGTON 


UMC, 


Bact ant 


For singles—trap or field—just 
toss in a shell, press the button and—“PULL.” The side bolt 


makes it easy. You don’t have to tug at the barrel or watch an 
on-and-off device. The action stays open after each single shot 
is fired.—It always stays open when the magazine is empty. 
Five shots—three to get the cripples—each under absolute con- 
trol of the trigger. finger. The recoil reloads for you—kicks 
another shell in; takes the strain off the gun—the discomfort out 
of the kick—all without diminishing the drive behind the shot. 
Simple take-down—a few turns of the readily handled 
magazine screw-cap makes cleaning, carrying and inter. 
change of barrels quick and easy. 
Send for a motion picture booklet telling how the 
kick is used—how a friction device found only on 
the Remington- UMC Autoloading Shotgun takes 
the punishment out of heavy loads. 
Write to-day. 
REMINGTON ARMS - UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway ¥ New York City 








The Many-Job Tractor © 


Hundreds of farmers are now shov- 
ing their work through with these 


ASPDULL Tractors. 


One of these handy machines will fit any 
farm, from 100 acres up. Pulls 4 to 6 plows 
in stubble. 


It will fill your silo, grade roads, haul wagons, 
run a separator, baler, or husker-shredder. And 
its low price will surprise you. 


15 Drawbar h. p. Light, Handy, Cheap. 


Variable Speeds. 30 h. p. at the Belt. 
Weight 11,000 lbs. Does a Week’s Work in a Day. 


Write today for prices and catalog. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
DALLAS NASHVILLE CROWLEY 


| call he replied: 














You take no chance. There is never a bit 
of uncertainty, You get an engine that you 
can depend on, alwaysand absolutely. You 
getan engine that will always do what you 
3 want done, the way you want it and when 
you want it. 


“Waterloo Boy” Engines never fail. They always answer the call and toe the mark. They 
doall sorts of work. They are economical to buy and cheapto run. They are simple. They 
are powerful. They do not get out of order. They are safe. They wear long and stand up 
under the roughest kind of usage. 

Designed right and built right from the right materia's by expert men in a $500,000 factory. 
Guaranteed five years. Write today for our big, free illustrated catalog fully describing 
all the sizes and models. Ask your implement dealer about them. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., South. Lock Drawer 206B. Salisbury, N. C. 
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| A DEBATING SOCIETY THAT ENRICHED A NEIGHBORHOOD 





Young and Old Alike Were Members and the Whole Communit 
Gained in Knowledge, Culture, and Power Through the Me 
—Why Not Such an Organization in Every Neighborhood? 


y 
etings 


By Archibald Johnson, Editor of ‘Charity and Children,” Thomasville, N Cc 


{The Editor of The Progressive Farmer has known for sometime 


that Mr 





bald Johnson, who is one of the, brightest speakers as well as one of. th, br Cchi- 
writers in North Carolina, is a strong advocate of neighborhood debating cl ee t*st 
means of not only developing boys but of enriching rural life, And Mr éy beh 
speak with authority, for he got his training in one of the best societics we ba Can 
heard of. We have asked him to tell the story to our Progressive Parnes sats 
and he has done so in the telling style that has made his paper the most in flue eee 
stitutional organ in the Southern States. We hope what he says will gee yer a 
of readers asking, ‘‘Why shouldn't we have such a society in our neig ois eee 


of course, the discussions should deal, not 


lar in the old days, but with live practical 


neighborhood and the State.—Editors.] 


gressive Farmer is throwing its 

mighty influence in favor of a re- 
vival of the old-time country debat- 
ing society, in the decline of which, 
we have lost immeasurably. 

No other exercise that I know any- 
thing about is quite so conducive 
to the mental growth of youth as 
these contests of mind with mind 
which call out the higher rather than 
the lower qualities of our nature. 
We have gone daft on the sporty 
side of school life and have neglected 
the weightier matters of the law. And 
this applies to all our educational 
realm from the common school to the 
universities. 

Take, for instance, the average 
chap in town or country district and 
open the conversation on the subject 
of baseball, and he will make you 
blush because of your ignorance, and 
you will be sorry that you said a 
word; but touch upon a subject af- 
fecting the vital interest of the com- 
munity and in most cases he will be 
speechless. 


A freckled-faced, red-headed, nim- 
ble-footed fellow of nine years who 
plays the ‘devil’? in my office, and 
who is as bright as a dollar, can run 
me clear off the field discussing the 
various and sundry phases of the 
game, but when I asked him the 
other day what was the difference be- 
tween the referendum and the re- 
“I don’t know nary 


I AM GLAD to hear that The Pro- 


one of ’em.” 
Get the Old Folks Interested. 


In my young days, so far back in 
the dim and distant past that I must 
not give you the date, I had the pleas- 
ure of belonging to a debating so- 
ciety that had a temperance pledge 


attached. It was in Richmond 
County (now Scotland) and was 
called “‘The Richmond Temperance 


and Literary Society.’”’ It was organ- 
ized in 1855, but it was not con- 
venient for me to attend for several 
years after its organization; but as 
soon as I was able to understand 
what I was doing my father and 
mother led me into it and I remained 
a loyal member until, in manhood’s 
prime, I left the neighborhood. 


Let me say right here that the 
chief reason for the long and useful 
life of the organization, and the tre- 
mendous influence it exerted upon the 
community lay in the fact that the 
grown people were the leaders in it. 
Children love to belong to a thing 
that their parents join. This is whv 
young men do not enjoy some Sun- 
day schools. 

If the society had been left to the 
management and control of the young 
folks alone, it would have died in a 
year or two. The secretary for a 
great many years was a man 70 years 
of age, and the president was his 
brother, two years his junior. 


Meetings On Saturday Afternoon. 


The society met every other Sat- 
urday afternoon at three o’clock in 
summer and two o’clock in winter, 
and it met with rare exceptions on 
these days for 40 years. A beautiful 
octagonal brick building was erected 
for its use and was dedicated sacred- 
ly to the purpose for which it was 


designed. Around the walls book 
cases were let in, and by the tims 
General Sherman and his bummers 


| paid a visit to the community a very 


with the general abstract subj« 


hborhood ?”" But 
popu. 
Of the 


° oe : cts, so 
subjects affecting the development 


good collection of books haq been 
gathered. Mr. Sherman, however, 
having no care in the world for a 
book, and not being able to cart them 
away conveniently, piled the precious 
volumes in the yard and burned th 
to ashes. 


We lived in what some people 
would call the backwoods, ten Miles 
from the nearest railroad town, | 
remember with pleasure how I look- 


en 


ed forward to the meeting of the $0- 
ciety on Saturday evening, and how 


we boys stepped lively to make time 

f0F it. ¢ 

When Young Knights Met Old In 
Bierce Combat. 


On the floor when the meeting 
opened all distinctions were forgot. 
ten. A lad not much bigger than a 
jaybird did not hesitate to tackle 
a gray-haired veteran trained in 
many a hard-fought battle. If he had 
been appointed to take a part in the 
debate, he felt that it was his duty 
to meet his appointment, and he 
sailed in trusting to good fortune and 
may hap the smile of his sweetheart 
to see him through. And sometimes 
I have seen the beardless youth, 
flashing his maiden sword, smite the 
old warrior hip and thigh and rin 
him limping off the field! 

Questions as big as all out of decors 
were sometimes discussed and then 
again some matters of lighter vein, 
and with a humorous side, 
ed the debaters. One query 
member that always interested the 
historian read: ‘‘Was Queen Mary 
justly beheaded?’’ Another _ that 
called out the religious element was 
this: ‘‘Does education promote pi- 
ety?’’ The age-long question as to 
woman’s rights always afforded a 
spicy discussion. 

Several of the older 
the society were members of wide 
information. Sometimes the boys 
who left us and who made their mark 
in the law, and other learned profes- 
sions, would return, and the local 
talent would instantly measure arms 
with the home-comer and make the 
fur fly. 

They told me that in the dark 
and doleful days of ’60 and ’61, when 
the South was entering the valley 
of the shadow of death, that the de- 


engag- 


I re- 


members of 


bates were sometimes bitter, but 
Southern blood was hot, and harsh 
words hastily spoken were fors0t- 


ten and forgiven. Who can imgin® 
the worth of these vigorous discus- 
sions of the great questions of that 
sad period to the boys who sat in that 
semi-circle of pews and heard men 
pour out their souls in impassioned 
speech! 


The Girls Had Only Half a Ch 
in Those Days. 


ance 


But the boys did not share all! the 
benefits of this splendid forum. A 
place on the program was provided 
for the girls and women. They were 
not allowed to speak in public for it 
was considered among those good 
old Scotch Baptists a shame for 4 
woman to lift up her voice in a mixed 
multitude, but the ladies were in- 
vited to write “compositions” on the 
various subjects discussed and have 
them read for the consideration of 
the president, who decided all ques- 
tions of debate save in case of a tie. 

As my mind runs 


those 


back to 
(Continued on page 27.} 
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QUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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pOOKS FOR A GIRL TO READ. 


gome of the Many Interesting and 

Helpful Stories She Should Not 

Miss. . 

yY DEAR Mary:—Last month I| 

talked to you about clothes and | 
school, and now you are busy wear- 
ing those clothes and going to school. 

I’m sure you're as busy as a bee 
with all of the lessons that those 
high school teachers give you, but 
on some afternoons when the lessons 
aren’t as hard as usual, and some- 
times on Friday evenings, and on 
Saturday and Sunday you will have 
time to do some delighful reading. I 
have told you of some of the books 
you will have in your English course, 
put I want to tell you of some others 
that have been enjoyed by many 
girls before you, and I want you to 
get as much pleasure out of them as 
did those other girls. 

Now it may be that you have read 
many of the books of which I shall 
tell you. If so, so much the better 
for then you will have more time for 
the others. | 

As you are in high school, your | 
mother will probably think you’re old | 
enough for some of Dickens. 

You will enjoy ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’ “A Tale of Two Cities,” and 
“Oliver Twist.’’ I think I have men- 
tioned these three particularly be- 
cause frequently impersonators give 
scenes from them, and if you once 
see the characters in ‘‘Oliver Twist’ 
given by a good impersonator you 
can never, never forget them. The! 


“Child’s History of England,” by 
Charles Dickens was as interesting 


to me when I was little as the most 
dramatic book ever read. 

Your teacher has probably had you 
read “Ivanhoe,’’ and that has made 
you wish to read Scott’s “Talisman.” 
When you read Scott why not read 
it with Brother Will? I am sure he 
couldn’t be a boy with red blood in 
his veins, and not enjoy the accounts 
of doughty deeds of his English an- 
cestors. 

I haven’t yet mentioned any poe- 
try, but just here I’m reminded 
that most boys enjoy Macauley’s 
‘Days of Ancient Rome.’’ Your ear- 
ly English fathers were in some re- 
spects just what these early Romans 
were, men of brawn and vigor who 
fought for their native land. 

John Esten Cook’s stories of 
American fighting, ‘‘Fairfax,’’ “Hilt to 
Hilt,” and others will please Brother 
Will also, and it may be that you 
will enjoy the Henty books with him. 

On Sunday afternoon when you 
have leisure for reading you could 
not be more profitably employed or 
more pleasantly than in reading 
“Stepping Heavenward,’” by Mrs. 
Prentiss, ‘‘Ben Hur,’ by Lew Wal- 
lace, or ‘“‘The Prince of the House of 
David,’ by Ingraham. 

The first book is the story of a 
child’s life, a girl’s life, a woman’s 
life, in all of her joys and sorrows, 
and many, many girls from your 
grandmothers down to your cousins 
have loved the heroine and lived with 








her in imagination. 
“Ben Hur’ is the story of the 
Christ, a beautiful story that makes 


real to you the life of the time and 


the wonderful Man of Galilee. 

Just to see the play—in which the 
Christ himself does not appear upon 
the stagee—-makes such an impression 


that you feel as if no unbeliever can 
be in the audience. I saw the ex- 
‘Quisite large production in Birming- 
ham, and if you will write me about 


it after you have read the book, I 
Will write you a letter telling of the 
play. 

Don’t you like letter stories? Well, 
“The Prince of the House of David” 
is a story told in letters, letters of a 
girl who lived in the Holy Land in 
the time of Christ. It is a love story 


too, and a most beautiful one. 
Am I telling you about lots of 
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) XI, $100 


Y) Mahogany or oak 


every Victor-Victrola. 


are really astonishing. 
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Victor-Victrola Wy X, $75 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $15 to $200 






The greatest feature about these new instruments is the unequaled tone which 
\ has given the Victor-Victrola its supremacy among musical instruments. 
Uj Phere’s nothing new about that of course, for this wonderful tone characterizes 


The newness of these three instruments is in the design, and the improvements 


More beautiful, more artistic, more complete—and with no increase in price. 


The greatest values ever offered in this greatest of all musical instruments. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly show you these instruments 
and play any music you wish to hear, 

Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 44th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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books? I don’t think you’ll have 
time to read all of them, but you 
might take one from each group, or 
you might choose them just as you 
like. Or, if you have already read 
all I mention to you in this letter, 
just write to me and I shall be glad 


to send you a list of many gocd 
things. 
“The Lamplighter’ is a book 


many girls have loved and cried over. 
Before we read much for ourselves 
our older sister read to us, and I’m 
sure it will always hold a warm spot 
in our affecions. Then I wouldn’t 
for the world have you miss Miss 
Louisa May Alecott’s delightful sto- 
ries of American home life. 

Meg, Jo, Betty and Amy are as 
real and dear to me as many of my 
childhood friends, and if you havn’t 
already met them, do so as soon as 
you can in the pages of “Little Wo- 
men,” “Little Men” and ‘‘Jo’s Boys.” 

In the two books “Eight Cousins” 
and ‘‘Rose In Bloom.”’ we meet other 
charming young friends about whom 
we read over and over. 

“TInder the Lilacs’ is another dear 
book of Miss Alcott’s and her vol- 
umes of short stories are good too. 

I don’t know who wrote “Dr. Gil- 
bert’s Daughters’ but when ever I 
was sick as I was growing up, my 
hand-glass, nail, file and “Dr. Gil- 
bert’s Daughters’ always had to be 


put on the bed beside me. 

Now for some later books—‘‘Ann 
of Avoniea,’”’ and “Ann of Green 
Gables” are both as interesting as 


any girl could wish. ‘‘Aunt Minerva 
and William Green Hill’ will make 
you laugh until you hurt, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s ‘Secret Garden” 
is so quietly entertaining that you'll 
hate to hear your mother call you to 
supper, and as for any of George 
Madden Martin’s or Zona Gale’s 
books you can get hold of—well read 





all you can, they are homey and lov- 
ing and charming. 

Won’t you write to me and tell me 
of your reading? You see I’m anx- 
ious to know if you like these letters 
and if you wish me to keep on writ- 
ing to you. 

How would you like me to tell you 
about Christmas presents in my No- 
vember letter? 


Your big sister, L. M. C. 





Notice to Corn-Club Boys. 


HAVE mailed out report blanks 
to all the boys enrolled in 
Progressive Farmer Corn Club Con- 
test. These report blanks must be 
filled in to show the yield and the 
cost of making the crop, and must be 
certified to by two disinterested citi- 
eens. 
No prize will be awarded to any 





our | 


boy who fails to send us his report | 


blank properly filled out. 
fails to get a blank in the next seven 
days, he should notify us at once. 
It should be noted that our rules 
require the whole crop to be shucked 
and weighed, and that the reports 
must be signed by two disinterested 


If any boy | 


parties who can testify to the weights | 


and to the fact that the corn 
otf of the boy’s own acre. 





The Boy Whose Corn Won the 
Loving Cup. 
HE LOVING cup given by The 
Progressive Farmer was received 
a few days ago and I assure you it is 
sreatly appreciated. 

I am sorry to say that I will not 
make as much corn this year as I 
made last year, but I am going to 
try to make more next year. 

CHARLIE PARKER. 

Woodland, N. C. 


came | 


RAPPERS 


SHIP US ALL YOUR 
We can prove we pay FU RS 
more money for furs than any Fur 


house in the U. S., because we dress 
nd dye all our furs direct for the 
B, 2 manufacturer Write today for free 
4 5 price list. We charge no commission. 
>) “"L. ABRAHAM 
. 284 N. Main Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 














ANOTHER BLUE RIBBON 


The engine we handle wins 
the first prize at the Con- 
necticut State Fair just 
closed, also took the first _ 
prize at the South Caro- 
lina State fair in ¢ 
1908. Twelve years 
of successful manu- 
facturing e x peri- L ——— 
ence back of Spot- —— - es ~~ 
less B!ue Ribbon Engines. The 1913 model is the best 
the factory has ever produced—has everything 
worth wh‘lein an engine. Co. t less than 5c an hour 
per ho«e powertorun. Prices are low and te ms 
will suit. Write for freo engine circular. Mailed 
p-omptly on request. 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Virginia. 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS Titnc $872 
» With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 

$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 








A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 


| make good money at this work. 


Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 


| for the subscription season. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
be reliable. 
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HUAN SULTANA 


quality in underwear. 
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This label in 
every garment 
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You Buy 
this Quality 
Underwear 


You wouldn’t pay $200 for a horse if you could buy one just 
as good for $100. Then why pay $1.00 per garment for under- 
wear when “Hanes” costs only 50c per garment. 
good as—often superior to—underwear sold at twice the price? 


It’s just as 


Next time you're in town, take your wife along with you to size up 
“Hanes” Underwear—nobody like the women when it comes to judging 


$1 i 


HANES 2. 


ELASTIC KN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


Notice the elastic collarette—can’t gape at the neck. The improved, 
firmly knit cuffs that hug the wrist snugly and cannot flare out. 
the special piece of cloth running across the wale to keep the shoulders 
from stretching and dropping down. 


If our mills were not located in cotton land—if we did not buy our raw material in large 
quantities direct from the grower—if we didn’t specialize on one grade of underwear 
only, “Hanes” would cost you $1.00 agarment instead of 50c. 
this warm, durable, elastic knit underwear—let “Hanes” see you through this winter hale, 
hearty and strong. Don't forget the low price—50c per garment, $1.00 per union suit. 


Notice 


If you can’t find the ‘‘Hancs”’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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without it 
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Buy two or three suits of 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


WANDERLUST. 





And the East and West the wanderlust that will not let me be; 


Boece the East the sunrise, heyond the West the sea, 


It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-by! 


For the seas call and the stars call. and oh, 


the call of the sky. 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are 
But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star: 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard. 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call of the bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 

The old ship draws to home again, the young ships sail away; 

And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the white road anq 


the sky. — 


—Gerald Gould, 








THE FAMILY POCKET-BOOK. 





Only One Purse May Be Necessary, 


But There Should Be Two 


Sets of Strings—The Wife’s Right to Financial Freedom. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


BILL was introduced into the 
English Parliament about ten 
years ago, by Sir Charles Mc- 
Laren, to provide salaries for wives 
who devote their 
whole time to 
household duties 
and the care of 
their children. 
This bill was one 
of eight known as 
the “Women’s 
Charter.” Were 
such a law to be 
made, a woman 
thus occupied would have considera- 
on her husband’s estate 
and it might be added that many of 
the said estates would in due time 
go intc bankruptcy because of in- 
ability to pay the wage at its market 
value. 
What 





MRS. STEVENS. 


a Housekeeper's Time is 
Worth. 

Let us consider what would be a 
conservative estimate of the commer- 
cial value of woman’s work to the 
household which she serves early 
and late, in sickness and in health, in 
season and out of season. Domestic 


| service varies in price from $2 to $6 


a week 
country. 

A washerwoman’s time 
from 50 cents to $2 a day, 


according to the section of 


is worth 
again va- 
A professional 
seamstress is worth from $5 to $12 a 
week and a trained nurse $25 a week. 
A woman then, who does all of her 
housework, washing, sewing and car- 
ing for her children is worth in 
money value from $33 to $47 a week. 
There is not a husband living who 
does not appreciate the fact that the 
best of hired service cannot equal in 


| general efficiency and self sacrifice 
| the service that the wife and mother 


| contributes to the family good. 
| bor of love”’ 


bia) ts 
is beyond estimate. 


Yet this incomparable service is 
frequently requited by the man, 
| good men, too—by narrow, niggard- 


ly dealing in business affairs as they 


| relate to the conduct of the house- 





hold. 
How Some Women Get Money. 
Not infrequently women find it 


necessary to resort to subterfuge to 
secure money to supply their per- 
sonal and family needs. One woman 
in speaking of this situation said, ‘“‘I 
hardly think it fair to me to beg for 
every cent. He compels me to do 
things I should never think of doing 
to get money.”’ 

Another wife said that she had 
sold a load of corn while her husband 
was from home to get money to sup- 
ply the children with their school 
outfit. 

Another woman in order to pay a 
woman who sewed for her, would buy 
things on account from the family 
store-keeper. 


Still one more instance of this 


method of meeting the problems was 
given by a pretty young wife who 
says: ‘‘After all, blarney sometimes 
brings great results. Many wives 
are tactless in their efforts to secure 
a reasonable basis for running a 
house. The woman who wears her 
most becoming gown and puts his 
favorite dish before a man when she 
wants something after dinner, knows 
how!” 

A year or two ago a leading wo- 
man’s magazine recognizing the fun- 
damental character of the proper aé- 
justment of the financial budget of 
the family sent out a series of ques- 
tions bearing upon the issue to 500 
women. Two of the questions were 
as follows: 

“Is the American husband of the 
better class stingy in dealing with 
his wife? If not stingy does he yet 
compel his wife to ask for money 
rather than grant her an allowance 
or keep her supplied to the extent 
of his ability with money for her ex- 
penditures?”’ Of the nearly 34) 
answers, be it said for the encourage- 
ment of all good husbands that fully 
one-half breathed calm and good-na- 
tured, while the other half sounded 
suspiciously like an affirmative an- 
swer. If we were to make a similar 
personal canvas of our own imme- 
diate acquaintance, we should prob- 
ably arrive at about the same de- 
cision with regard to the adjustment 
of the home finances. 


Wrong Training Responsible 


This reticence on the part of the 
man to yield his hold on the purse 
strings or to confide in his wife his 
business affairs as they relate to the 
conduct of the household is not due 
to an inherent defect in the man, but 
is the remnant of past tradition. 

We need go no farther back than 
our own colonial days to appreciate 
a marked difference in the problems 
of household management. In those 
days the woman had practically no 
need to resort to the cash box. Did 
not her own household supply her 
market? The farm produced the 
wool and the flax, which she herself 
spun, wove and manufactured into 
garments for her family. The flock 
and field supplied food as well as 
raiment and thus the economic con- 
dition of the house-wife of the col- 


onial period rose superior to the 
sordid consideration of dollars and 
cents. 
How is it today? 
Notwithstanding the broad acres, 


very many farmers, either because 
of lack of forehandedness or because 
of crop specialization, literally live 
out of a “tin garden and milk a tin 
cow.” The little store at the cross- 
roads has become the bureau of sup- 
plies, all of which must be paid for 
in good legal tender. In the early 
days the man of affairs, for the sake 
of convenience, or because the hand- 
ling of dolars and cents was unnec- 
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eqry in household transactions and 

eens money as such was so lim- 
ited in quantity, naturally became 
the pousehold banker; and today, 
notwithstanding the tremendous 
change in economic conditions in 
every field, this pocket-book habit 
still clings to him. 


A Real Partnership and Mutual Un- 
derstanding. 


When I have talked with good- 
natured men who hold their anti- 
quated ideas about financial matters, 
they invariably refer to it in this way, 
“Oh, there should be only one fam- 
ily purse.’ I have observed many 
families where there is only one purse 
and it is invariably the man’s purse. 
For the sake of harmony let us grant 
one purse but let us always see to it 
that this selfsame purse is provided 
with two sets of strings. 

A satisfactory partnership with 
the husband in financial matters, hap- 
pily is the lot of a large number of 
women and every year sees a new 
army of girls graduating from schools 
and colleges with higher apprecia- 
tio of their economic importance 
and responsibility to the household 
than was the privilege of their moth- 
ers. Notwithstanding this happy 
prospect, there is probably no one 
thing that has been more largely re- 
sponsible for woman’s discontent and 
unhappiness in her lot than this ques- 
tion of household finances, and it is 
high time for men and women to 
meet this question face to face and 
handle it sanely and rightfully. It 
is high time that our boys and girls 
be trained to regard the conduct of 
the home in matters financial as a 
problem worthy of study. 


The Extravagant Woman. 


Unquestionably there are many in- 
stances of women who spend unwise- 
ly and are extravaganf in their house- 
hold purchases when given free rein. 
But this is more due to lack of train- 
ing as to values than to willful waste- 
fulness. It would be a fine work for 
the present and prospective genera- 
tions were husbands and fathers of 
such wives and daughters to take 
these factious individuals into careful 
training to prepare them for the im- 
portant duty of buying wisely. 

Each household must work out its 
own plan as to income and outgo. 
Ceriainly, the wife understands bet- 
ter than the husband the needs of the 
kitchen, the proper selection of food 
and clothing for herself and children. 
The average wife knows how to econ- 
omize in smail household expenses 
which eat up money better than does 
her husband, is likely to take in- 
terest in seeing how much she can 
save, and is more conscientious and 
skillful than man in making “both 
ends meet.’”” Where there is such a 
share in the responsibility friction 
and bickerings never arise. 

“When the divine right of women” 
said a popular lecturer upon this sub- 
ject, “not to the ballot, but to the 
pay envelope, is fully recognized, the 
divorce courts will go on a long va- 
cation, the race suicide problem will 
be rubbed off the boards, the saloons 
will move to a more congenial coun- 
try, the churches will prosper and a 
great big part of the millennium will 
break through the clouds.” 





Try the Self-Heating Iron. 


OT LONG ago the Editors of the 

most practical of farm papers, 
The Progressive Farmer, gave our 
800d, but sometimes uninformed, 
sometimes thoughtless husbands an 
awakening in the matter of washing 
Machines. I come to plead for the 
Self-heating iron. 

The old-time ironing method is: a 
Toasting fire, even in August, stoop- 
ing to that fire every ten or 15 
minutes, burning face and hands, to 
change irons; the ironing board in 
a close room to keep irons from cool- 
ing so quickly; many steps made be- 
tween fire and ironing board to 
change irons; much care to prevent 





PLANT NATIVE TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 


[ shall have a beautiful time from now until real cold weather transplanting 
shrubs—particularly a dogwood hedge that lve been planning for years. 
Some people say that dogiwoods cannot be transplanted from the woods, but 
they can. I’ve done it manya time. The prettiest one on the place was 
transplanted when twelve feet high and in full bloom, tho I certainly don’t ad- 
vise any such reckless plant-moving. That tree was nursed like a tecthing 
baby ail summer. In setting out dogwoods, do try to put them near pines, 
and while you are transplanting, get a Judas tree or two. There is nothing 
anywhere more beautiful than the deep green of the pine asa background 
for the tender pink of the Judas tree and the glorious white of the dogwood. 
There is ever so much seiise in the lines of the poet: 


That is best which lieth nearest: 










‘Wash your dishes 


GOLD DUST 


Ordinary dish-water only 
cleans the surface. Put a dash 
of Gold Dust into the water 
and it will go to the bottom of 
things, drive out every bit of 











Shape from that thy 


glorious success of native plants. 








The highest joy in gardening comes froin luxuriance, and that the easy, 
The best ideal for any country is not to look 
like the rest of the world, but to develop a strong personality of its own. Your 
local color lies in the two or three things that are conimonest in your neighbor- 
hood; in the commonest shrubs, vines and wild flowers within ten miles of 
your own home.—Wilhelm Miller in Country Life. 
















dirt, every germ, every hidden 
particle. Gold Dust cleanses 
as well as cleans. 

We promise you this if you 
use Gold Dust: Your dishes 
will be sweeter and cleaner 
than ever before and you will 
save at least half the time 
ordinarily consumed in wash- 


work of art.” 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 








smut from spoiling clothes; the tem- 
perature of the house greatly raised. 
making it uncomfortable for all in- 
mates. (Our ‘“Johns’’ are certainly 
not going to loaf around in the house 
on ironing day.) 

In contrast to this is ironing with 
a self-heated iron. No fire, no stoop- 
ing, no burning face and hands; in- 
stead of a close room the work is 
done in the hall or on the porch 
where the iron is Kept hot by the 
breeze fanning coal in it; there are 
no extra steps, no smut and the tem- 
perature of the house is unaffected. 

With the clothes all turned and 
the simple pieces folded, one may sit 
on a high chair or stool and do the 
greatest part of the work without 
gotting up. 

NERS; Ae P. 
ne 


Tifton, Ga. 


ABBOTT. 


Keep the Children in School. 
FYXHERE are thousands of bright- 

faced children that have started 
and will start to the rural schools 
this month. TI wish that every moth- 
er could realize the importance of 
having her children attend regularly. 

Teachers know how important it is 
that a child be in school every day 
if he would do good work and it 
seems strange to them that some 
parents manifest so little interest 
in their children’s attendance. Very 
few children of school age appre- 
ciate the importance of an education. 
Their greatest incentive is to keep 
up with their class. If they are kept 
at home for any and every excuse, 
they lose this incentive and become 
discouraged, for they cannot keep 
up with their class. Consequently, 
they make very little progress. 

To be successful in almost any 
kind of work at the present time a 
<ood education is necessary, and par- 
ents should see to it that their chil- 
cren get it. 

“My mind to me a kingdom is 
What that kingdom is to our boys 
and girls depends very largely on our 
neighborhood schools. These neigh- 
borhood schools depend largely on us 
—our patronage, our approbation, 
our help. The school is a partner- 
ship in which every citizen is an ac- 
tive member. 

Help the children to be interested 
by showing an interest in their 
school. 

Don’t criticise the methods and 
the teachers. It is true that the 
school lessons and the school meth- 
eds of today are vastly different from 
what they were in our childhood, 
but remember that we are in a “‘pro- 
gressive age,’ and if the ways are 
new, they are not necessarily bad. 
We do not use the same implements 
on our farms or in our kitchens to- 
day that our grandparents did. Then 
let’s accept the progress in our 
schools. Encourage the children to 
be on time and attend regularly. Help 
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: - ing them. 
them with their lessons. Don’t tell 
them that you are paying taxes to | Gold Dust does better work 


keep up the schools and the teachers than Soap or any other dish- 





are paid to teach them. The teach- Washing product 
ers do not have time for much but to | —_ a (af 
hear them recite. We older people and saves ss : Lif 


get rusty any way and it helps us to half the time. 

freshen up by hearing our children’s 

lessons. 
MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 





You can buy a 
| lorge package of 
| Gold Dust for 
Where Many Husbands Fall Short 5 cents. 

of Their Duty. | 

GREATLY enjoy everything in | 

The Progressive Farmer but I en- 
joy the articles most on home im- | 
provement. I think we women are 
to blame to some extent, but our men 
are greatly to blame. | 

I have seen houses where the 
mothers and daughters sweep and 
clean off the lawn and the first you 
know a wagon has been: stopped to 
shed its mud or a pile of lumber 
stacked, just simply because it is a 
handy place to get in and out. 

Tt believe every woman likes things 
pretty and attractive. Just the other 
day an old woman came to my house 
and from looks, it didn’t seem pos- 
sible for her to care for anything but 
work. She hadn't been there long 
till sne began to admire a bed of 
petunias, and asked for some seed. 

I was impressed with a little piece 
J read the other day of a husband and 
wife in a furniture store and the 
wife expressed her desire for a cheap 
but comfortable rocking chair, but 
the husband thought he couldn’t af- 
ford it and in two weeks she died. 
and that husband bought the most 
costly casket he could find—but what 
good did it do her then? 

And I can’t help from noticing the 
widowers in our community. When 
they get ready for another -.ife the 
first thing they do is to clean up the 
old place, and fill up the holes in the 
plaster, the poor wife wanted so 
much, and the house gets a coat of 
paint. And the question often comes 
to my mind, wouldn’t the other wife 
have enjoyed that, too? 
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**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work**® 
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~feels good, fleecy and comforting 
~—does good, lets the pores breathe 
and carries perspiration away from 
the skin—protects the body from 
sudden chills, preventing colds or 
pneumonia. The inside fleece of 
Wright’s Health Underwear is com- 
posed of perfect loops, it cannot 
become matted or air-tight, but re- 
mains soft and porous after many 
washings. Made of cotton or wool, 
in union sults or separate garments. 
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Wright's Spring Needle Ribbed 
Underwear is knitted into an elastie 
fabric that fits perfectly all over. It 
never loses its 

shape. See these WRIGHT'S 
garments at your SPRING NEEDLE 
dealer’s — know “FRape MARK 


hem by this gipsep UNDERWEAR 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St., New York 








TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
POMMEL SLICKER 





What we need is some will power. 












It isn’t the money so much. Our woods Keeps both rider 
abound in the very prettiest water- and saddle perfectly dry. 4 
oaks and many other trees that would 2 


Made for rough wear and 
long service in the wettest 
weather. 


_[ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


TOWERS 1 00K FORTHISMARK |. 


E 
fisy gpxs> OF EXCELLENCE 


make our lawn beautiful, if only our 
men would take a little time. I feel 
safe in saying we wives will gladly 
do our part. 
MRS. J. R. SNODDY. 
Ensell, S. C. 


A New “Problem” Novel. 
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HAVE just been reading ‘The 3.50 EVERYWHERE 
Wind Before the Dawn,” by Dell | $ A.J. Tower Co. 
H. Munger. It is a rather dreary story BOSTON. é 
and drags in the telling in many atin pee ES 






places, but it is a book to remember 
because it is so closely related to the 


(Continued on page 25. 
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RIMSON clover, vetch, rape, ete., should have 

been sown last month, but over most of the 
South they can yet be put in with fair chances of 
success. Indeed, if proper care is taken in 
ting the seed in, success can be made almost 
tain. It will pay to sow these cover crops, too, 
late as it is. ‘There is plenty of time yet to so 
rye. So, get busy and have a cover crop on the 
land this winter. 


pu-- 
cer- 





HAD to quit school at sixteen,” said a very 
I well read man the other day, ‘“‘but I had a pair 
of good and an abundant supply of pine 
knots, and they have helped me make up for what 
I failed to get in school attendance.”’ We pass 
the message on for the benefit of farm boy 
who wanted to go off to school this fall but wasn’t 
able. If the absence of a college opportunity 
spurs a boy on to make a more determined effort 
to get an education at home, he may make a bet- 
ter man than if he had had an easy entrance to 
the inside of the University walls. 


eyes 


the 


ON’T let the approach of cool weather lead 


you into the mistake of shutting out the 
life-giving fresh air at night. Keep the win- 
dows open. These days the fresh air that the 


Almighty gives us is about the best thing that we 
can get for nothing, and it is a far better health 
agent than any chemical compound that was ever 
put inside a bottle. It would hardly do for one 
to begin in midwinter opening all the windows; 
but those who harden themselves gradually by 
letting the fresh air in each night the cool 
weather approaches will have fewer colds this 
winter and more health next spring 


as 


Ss: 


N THE preceding page there is a note from 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson about the dogwoods 
she expects to plant this fall, and a bit of advice 


from one of America’s foremost garden author- 
ities. The truth they tell is one no reader en- 
gaged in the beautifying of his home—as every 


reader ought to be— 
country the most 


can afford to miss. In every 
enduring and satisfying results 


can be had from the use of native plants. No 
fancy Japanese or European importations can 
ever give a farmhouse the dignity and charm that 
will come from a protecting group of our own 
oaks, or elms, or pines. The exotics may be used, 
of course, and may add to the beauty of the 


place, but let the main dependence be placed in 

the hardy, homelike friends of our own fields and 
~?> 

woods. 





E HAVE before us the vote on twelve con- 
the recent Ohio 


stitutional amendments in 
election. Three amendments passed by a litle 
over 100,000 majority, but by far the biggest ma- 
jority recorded for any of the twelve was that in 
favor of the Torrens system of registering land 
titles. Several years ago, this plan was adopted 
by the Ohio Legislature but the courts decided 
that it conflicted with the constitution of the 
State at that time. An amendment to the con- 
stitution permitting the law was proposed, there- 
fore, and this amendment has just been adopted 
by the overwhelming majority of 173,566. The 
Torrens plan appeals to the common sense of 
every man to whom it has been fairly presented; 
and it will undoubtedly be adopted, sooner 
later, by every State in the Union. 


or 


T IS an unusual set of pictures we are printing 

on the first page this week; and they are pic- 
tures which not only tell a story, but drive home 
the moral to the story. Mis. W. E. Jenkins, who 
sent us the pictures, writes that when her husband 
and she began the work of redeeming and beauti- 
fying the old farm, they went at it gradually, 
feeling that they could afford no large outlay and 
that the work of making the home what they 
wished would be slow and long. Yet see what has 
been accomplished in five years, One does not 
have to spend a lot of money to make an attrac- 
tive farm home. Energy, persistence, thrift and 


an eye open for chances to do better and to make 
things better will work wonders in the course of 
a few years. Mrs. Jenkins’ success is notable, but 


it might be repeated in thousands of cases. The 
very air of ‘‘shiftlessness’’— as our Northern 
friends say—on many farms is depressing. We 


v 
need to value neatness and beauty more, and to 
realize that we can have them on the farm if we 
will. The poorest farmer, if he sets out to do it, 
can make his farm a little better every year, and 
as long as he is doing this he is rising in the 
world. 


Pay Taxes for Your 


Do You Road or to It? 


HE 


t] 


FALL 
n Winter 
and 


rains will 
will 


freezes 


soon be coming, and 


be here with rains and 


snows and thaws, 
that the usual spring rainy season. 


this 


and after 
Through all 
season there will be many farmers, we fear, 
who will stay at home much more than they would 
like, and who when they go driving or to haul a 
load will go much slower or pull their teams much 
harder than This 


keeping, and this extra time and extra power re- 


they should. enforced home- 


quired to do their necessary traveling and haul- 


ing will, in the aggregate, amount to a tremen- 


This sum is the tax these farmers will 
pay to bad roads. 


dous sum. 


Roads are a pretty expensive proposition, any- 
It takes money to build good roads—a lot 
of money sometimes,—-—and it takes money to keep 
them in repair. 


way. 


The cost of making and keeping 
the roads good scares a great 


many men and a 
great many communities, that would really like 
to have good roads, so that they just give the 


whole matter up and decide to get along the best 
they can with the poor roads they have. 

And, as Uncle Remus would say, “right there 
is where they drop their molasses jug,’’ for the 
bad road levies a tax on them as high, or even 


higher than would be levied for a good road. 
There is no escape from paying it, either, be- 


cause a man simply must use the public highway- 
if he does not, he will pay still a higher tax in the 
loss of business and social opportunities. 

The taxes levied for roads seem pretty steep at 
but they are seldom 
Then, 
constant 


times, the 


for 


as bad taxes 


as 
levied by roads. the 
will 


diciously 


tax levied roads 


result in improvement if it is 


while 


ju- 
expended, the tax levied by the 
bad road—for it is the bad roads which levy these 


taxes—results in nothing at all. It is ‘just gone” 
at the year’s end, and the old steep, muddy, horse- 
tiring, time-consuming, labor-wasting road is still 
there waiting for another year’s contribution from 
the men who travel over it. 

all 


A man kick 


may he chooses over paying 
taxes for a good road, but if he lives on a bad 
road, he pays a tax to this road every time he 


drives over it. 

This is no attempt to be epigrammatic, either, 
nor any fanciful exaggeration, but a plain, simple 
statement of 


facts which can be proved. Let the 


man whose road gets muddy whenever there is 


a 


good rain or a winter thaw figure out what the 


road above 
what it would cost him on a good road, and then 


cost of hauling on this amounts to 
figure out what his share of the interest on the 
sum necessary to keep the road in passable con- 
dition would be, and see which is the greater. We 
are willing to abide by his decision, if he will only 
be honest and careful in his accounting. 

What, reasonable thing to do? 
Is it not to take charge of the roads, make them 


good and keep them so—to go to paying taxes 


then, is the 


which can be intelligently expended for roads in- 
stead of paying them 
bury them in the mud? 


to roads which can only 


Good roads cost money, but they do not cost 


impossible sums of money. If is not necessary to 


have most of Southern roads macadamized 
to have them decent to travel on all the year. The 
traffic 


to justify 


your 


on most of them is not yet heavy enough 


this expense, especially when natural 
The sand- 
clay road will solve the problem for thousands of 
communities, and its cost is not beyond the means 


of any progressive farming 


gravel, sand and clay are available. 


section. In many 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEP 


cases, a mere grading up of the roads go as to 
shed the water, with a little attention to ditches, 
culverts, ete., and the use of the Split-log drag 
would make a fairly road the year round, 
Any community can go to this expense, if it only 
will. 


good 


In short, it is both easier and cheaper to make 
good roads than to drive and haul over baq Ones 
’ 


for with a grader- 


or a force of plows and 


and clay, a few split- 
log drags, and a little good, every-day 
the 


shovels—-—a mixture of sand 


common- 
be made 


sense average Southern road can 
pleasant to drive over at any season. 
There are one or two points to remember, 


It will not do to wait until the wet we 


how- 
ever, ather 
sets in to grade and shape the road; it will not do 
to neglect abundant means of carrying the water, 
not off the but from the 
roadside, and it will not do to do the job and then 
quit it. 


only road-bed, away 
If the drag is to be of value, it must be 
used systematically and persistently. Indeed, we 
can never have good roads at reasonable cost un- 
til there is some arrangement by which every 
mile of road can be worked just as soon as it 
needs working. 


Why Not Have the Most Progressive 
County in the State? 


WANT to make mine the most progressive 
county in the State.’’ 

That is what we want to hear the farmers 
saying in a thousand counties in One 
reason than the 
country districts, one reason the abler men in the 
towns make more money than the abler men in 
the country, one reason why so many people think 
life in the city 
country, is 


the South. 


the towns are growing faster 


more attractive than life in the 


that in the town there is a public 
spirit, enthusiastic co-operation, a determination 
to pull together to make the community the best 
of its kind. 
his mettle, inspires every man to do his best, gives 
an electric sort of thrill to the whole atmosphere, 


and makes all work more inspiring. 


This enthusiasm puts every man on 


The cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, the industrial 
clubs, the young men’s clubs, the civic leagues, 


and other such institutions explain in a large 
measure the growth that our cities are making. 
These They 
search for and find opportunities for making their 


communities better 


organizations boost their towns. 


or more They 


set- 


prosperous. 
They 
the glad hand to every 


go after new enterprises. invite new 


tlers, and give new in- 
comer. 

If the country is ever to make anything like 
the progress the towns are making, we must de- 
velop something of the same co-operative spirit 
of We 


in every county saying, “I want to help make my 


progress in them. must have every man 
county the most progressive county in the State.” 
And individuals 
this way, but we must have them organized and 
pulling together to bring about this exact result. 


Every 


we must not only have alking 


Farmers’ Union -must become a sort of 


neighborhood improvement league. The women 
must organize school betterment clubs. Debat- 


ing societies must be organized to discuss pro- 
posed plans of progress and improvement. Our 
church meetings must make places not to 
find out what bad somebody else has done, but 
what good ourselves do. Neighborhood 
improvement clubs must be started. With all 
these clubs or without them, in season and out 
of season, individually or collectively, there should 
be a discussion of all ways and means of pro- 
gress; all plans for carrying the county or the 
community forward. 

On our first page this week we are asking some 
questions which will enable you to check up your 
county and determine how it stands as compared 
with other progressive counties. Try your county 
by these tests. Judge it as you would a prize 
animal with the score-card as a guide. And then 
in whatever respect you find you are behind, set 
out at once to make the required improvement— 
not by working alone but by getting the organized 
co-operation of your neighbors. 

We must build up the country by 
methods that have built up the cities. 


we 


we can 


the same 
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gaturday, October 12, 1912.] 


A CHALLENGE TO PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY. 





(Editorial Correspondence.) 


LMOST everywhere I have been in Europe 
the report has been made to me that the 
Protestant Churches are just managing to 

pold their own—in some cases are decidedly los- 
ing ground—while the Catholic Church almost 
everywhere seems to be growing relatively strong- 
er, That was the testimony I obtained in Great 
Britain, and it has been repeated in Germany. 

The situation seems to me to form nothing less 
than a challenge to our Protestant Christianity. 
lf the Catholics are doing their part to maintain 
the hold of a Christian organization on the part 
of the world they influence, it is up to the Prot- 
estant denominations—if I may use the phrase— 
to maintain their hold upon the people they reach. 

Why is it that the Catholic Church is strength- 
ening itself while the Protestant Church, in many 
cases, is losing ground? This is the question 
which every Southern. church member, anxious to 
see his denomination do its part for the uplifting 
of mankind, ought to consider very seriously. 





To me the explanation seems to be found in the 
fact that the Catholic Church is everywhere inter- 
esting itself in movements and enterprises for 
improving the living conditions of its people, while 
the Protestant Church too often looks upon itself 
as an agency for getting people into a Kingdom 
of Heaven after death without doing its part to- 


wards making the Master’s Kingdom come on 
earth. In other words, religion has been too 


regarded as exclusively a Sunday business with 
us; a thing which ought to concern itself with 
golden streets in a new Jerusalem, but have noth- 
ing to do with the bad roads in Wake County. I 
speak, be it remembered, not as an outsider crit- 
icising the church, but as a member of one of the 
orthodox denominations, interested in seeing our 
churches go forward and strengthen their hold 
upon the people. 

I repeat that the Catholic Church seems to me 
to be getting stronger in Europe solely because 
it is interesting itself in the everyday life of the 
people around it. When I was traveling in Ire- 
land, I commented on the fact that Catholic 
priests were leaders in the co-operative societies 
I visited—the creameries, the egg-packing insti- 
tutions, the co-operative credit societies or rural 
banks, the societies for co-operative purchase of 
fertilizers and feedstuffs, etc., ete. If any move- 
ment for progress—improving the roads or the 
schools or the farming methods or the health of 
the people—is started, which the priest approves 
of, he throws himself into the movement with his 
people and helps bring it about, not merely as an 
individual, but as an officer of the church. 

The same policy is pursued in other countries 
in Europe. Take the case of Belgium, where ag- 
Ticultural co-operation has developed almost as 
greatly as in Ireland. Here, too, the activity of 
the Catholic Church has been indispensable in 
bringing about this result, and the Church has 
immeasurably strengthened itself in consequence. 
In order to show that I am not exaggerating in 
this statement, I shall quote the following from 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree in “Land and Labour 
in Belgitim.’”? Says Mr. Rowntree: 


“The great development of agricultural 
societies is almost entirely the work of the 


Catholic or Conservative Party; and it is 
doubtful whether it would have been half so 
important but for the whole-hearted devo- 
tion of hundreds of priests, who have made 
themselves responsible for managing and su- 
perintending the little village societies. The 
writer visited one of these priests, who show- 
ed him the elaborate system of book-keep- 
ing which he himself undertook in connection 
with all kinds of agricultural societies in the 
Village. Ifa cow was to be insured, the priest 
Must value it. If fresh ideas and fresh in- 
itiative were requested, he must supply them. 
There can be little doubt that one powerful 
motive for such self-sacrificing work is the 
desire of the priest to bind the peasants more 
Closely to the Catholic Church, and unless we 
Tecognize their wonderful enthusiasm, we 
Shall fail to understand the extraordinarily 
rapid development of these societies in Bel- 
gium.”’ 


It should also be remembered that the Catholic 
Churches are multiplying their energies in these 
Tespects simply because they do realize that it 
helps them to gain influence for their church. At 
4 Congress of Catholic institutions sometime ago, 
One of the leaders having charge of agricultural 
work exclaimed: ‘‘What a magnificent wealth 
of enterprises, as varied as they are numerous! 
There are our social activities, whose benefits the 
rural districts are only just beginning to appre- 
Clate ; and our economie activities, which should 
Win us fresh allies, and give us strength not only 


to make proselytes in the good cause, but to fight 
the vast proselytism for evil***, We have seen 
the great extent and power of Catholic enter- 
prises. They have retained whole provinces for 
us; they have just conquered another; and we 
hope that ere long they will conquer more. Let 
us imitate these noble examples, and multiply 
unions, schools, friendly societies, and co-opera- 
tive associations.”’ 

In the South today the golden opportunity is 
offered not to the Catholic Church, but to the 
Protestant Church, the dominant religion of our 
section. And if American Protestantism would 
prosper, let it give heed to the lesson of European 
Catholicism. Especially to our rural churches is 
the call imperative. In the cities there are other 
organizations for social service, but in the country 
the work of social betterment must be usually 
done by the church or not at all. I wish every 
church member in the Southern States could read 
Mr. Greaves’ recent articles in The Progressive 
Farmer and that all would now join a movement 
to have the country churches aid in the enrich- 
ment of rural life. In a recent newspaper article, 
I found Bishop Candler, of Georgia, pooh-poohing 
the idea that a country preacher would be helped 
in his work by having knowledge of scientific ag- 
riculture. Bishop Candler is a man I have great 
respect for; but my conviction is that through 
nineteen centuries the words of Jesus Christ have 
been more potent and compelling because he knew 
thoroughly the process of farming used by the 
simple folk of Judea, because he was interested 
in the life around him, and because no oppor- 
tunity for relieving poverty, disease, or misery 
was lost upon him. 

If Christ’s heart went out to the heavy-laden 
and poverty-cursed in his day, should not his fol- 
lowers now, as citizens and as church members, 
interest themselves in movements for making !a- 
bor more productive and life richer for those who 
toil—even if these movements do appear in such 
modern guise as Farmers’ Institutes and Corn 
Clubs and Demonstration Work and co-operative 
societies and agricultural literature? 

If Christ was intent upon healing the sick and 
checking disease and freeing humanity from the 
bondage of suffering, should not his followers 
now, as citizens and church members, be inter- 
ested in every form of public health work—the 
campaigns against tuberculosis, typhoid, and 
hookworm, the enforcement of sanitary laws, the 
appointment of county superintendents of health, 
ete., etc.? 

Again, if the promise and purity of childhood 
never failed to make their appeal to the great 
Master, should not his followers, as citizens and 
as church members, be alert to see that every child 
has the opportunity to which it is entitled—even 
if the discussion must take as practical a turn as 
talk about longer school terms, compulsory at- 
tendance, and public school and Sunday school 
libraries, and laws for restricting child labor? 

To my mind, it would greatly strengthen our 








churches as well as improve our section if our 
churches would profit by the lesson taught by 
Catholic activity in Europe. I would not inter- 


fere in any measure with the regular religious 
exercises. I would not lessen in any degree the 
preaching of spiritual truth. 3ut I believe that 
in the Saturday church meetings and in the Sun- 
day schools, after the regular exercises are over, 
there should be discussions of ‘‘What Can We Do 
for the Improvement of the Community?’ and 
that, along with the church notices, the pastors 
on Sunday ought to advertise and encourage all 
meetings and conferences for neighborhood pro- 
gress or betterment, and that the pastor himself, 
should be active in such measures. The challenge, 
it should not be forgotten, is not merely to coun- 
try pastors but to country church members, for 
not until we double the average pastor’s salary 
can we hope to make our Protestant Churches 
anything like as vigorous as the Catholic organ- 
izations where a priest is paid to give his entire 
life and time to the service of the community. 
G.. BP: 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE UNUSED power of the streams that leap 
down our mountains and hills to the sea 
is not hopelessly lost, for the sun and wind 

may some day bring the water back to where it 
may yet turn the wheels of modern industry. Not 
so with the wasted energies of men. The boy 
who is compelled to pass through life with un- 
developed brain, untrained hand and uncultured 
soul, is but the shrunken image of what he might 
‘have been.—Governor Ben. W. Hooper, of Ten- 
nessee. 
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“What’s The News?”’ 














Growth of Direct Legislation. 


HE FEATURE of the recent election on con- 
stitutional amendments in Ohio was the 
adoption of the intiative and referendum by 

a majority of 81,000. The policy of allowing the 
people to say whether or not they are willing to 
accept a law by the Legislature, which is the ‘‘ref- 


erendum,” and a compelling action upon meas- 
ures the Legislature may wish to ignore, which 


is the “initiative,” is daily increasing in popularity 
and seems likely to spread all over the country. 
The World’s Work for October gives the following 
statement of its progress to date, the idea having 
carried in Ohio after the magazine went to press: 


“The initiative and referendum are oper- 
ative in South Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Maine, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Arkansas, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, and California—-fourteen States. In seven 
more, a constitutional amendment providing 
for the initiative and referendum has been 
submitted to the people: Washington, Nebras- 
ka, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Mississippi, and 
Ohio. In two more States, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, one legislature has approved 
the initiative and referendum; in each case 
another legislature must do so before they 
go to the people. The prospect of adoption 
in all these nine States is practically undis- 
puted. With the initiative and referendum 
operative in 23 States, half the Union, lacking 
one State, will be under the rule of direct 
legislation. Such has been the progress of 
the idea of giving the people more immediate 
control of their own affairs. The first initi- 
ative and referendum law was passed (in 


South Dakota) in 1896.” 


Woodrow Wilson rightly calls direct legisla- 
tion, “the gun behind the door.’’ The people may 
not have to vote on measures very often, but the 
fact that they can do so will do a lot to keep the 
Legislatures straight. With Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Debs advocating the iniative and referendum, 
it is likely that 75 per cent of the Presidental 
vote next month will be cast for candidates ap- 
proving the idea. 


Told in Little Space. 


OVERNOR DIX has made a deplorable failure 
as Chief Executive in New York. Chas. F. 
Murphy, the Tammany boss, tried to force 
his nomination, but it was clear to everybody that 
this could only drag the Democratic Party down to 
hopeless defeat. The Democratic Convention, 
therefore, named Congressman William Sulzer as 
the party’s candidate for Governor. The Repub- 
lican candidate is Job Hedges. There is likely 
to be a strong popular response to this statement 
of Hedge’s just after his nomination: 


“T can tell you this: No official act of mine, 
if Iam elected Governor, will be taken with a 
view singly to its effect upon my political 
hereafter. * * * * I don’t want to do anything 
that will make me uncomfortable after the 
lights are out at night and I have only my- 
self for company.” 


Personally, the strongest of the three candi- 
dates for Governor appears to be Oscar Strauss. 
New York is evidently getting ready for a red-hot 
campaign. 


* * 
The Democratic Committee of South Carolina 
has dropped the investigation of the Guberna- 
torial primary, declaring Gov. Blease the nomi- 


nee for another term. We hope the good people 
of South Carolina will now forget all the bitter- 
ness of the campaign, forget the narrowing dif- 
ferences about individuals and factions, and join 
hands in the great constructive movement for 
building up the State—longer school terms, better 
farming methods, a closer co-operation of the 
farmers, and efforts to bring into South Carolina 
a great white population and so make way for the 
progress that cannot come in its fulness so long as 
the Negroes have a majority in the State’s popu- 
lation. 
-— 

One of the. most gratifying developments in the 
South recently has been \(he improvement in 
prison conditions in Tennessee. Governor Hoop- 
er, Who is largely responsible for this and for the 
establishment of a State reformatory for way- 
ward boys, is now advocating the establishment 
of the indeterminate sentence and a thoroughly 
modern parole system. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B, MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 





mere Se ay 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1509. his 


dam sold for $1500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and scw pigs by either boar for saie. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
alves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 


NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH | 


| 





160 Pigs to-—~ 


-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














See Our Tamworths 


At Memphis, Birmingham 





ARCADIA FARM, - 


and Georgia 


State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and_ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and_ sow. Stock for. sale. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








| 
| 


-WHAT ARE REASONABLE PRICES FOR PURE-BRED SIRES? 





A Good Sire is Worth More Money Than Many Farmers Think, 
While One of Poor Quality is Dear at Any Price. 


| HAT are ‘reasonable prices” 
| for pure-bred breeding stock? 


More high-priced stock has 


| been sold in the South in recent 
| years than some are willing to admit 
| and in some cases these animals:were 


| of 


hand, many 
that buyers 
know 





inferior quality. On the other 
breeders have an idea 
in the South do not 


or appreciate good livestock 


| and will not pay what it is worth. 


Contradictory as these two opposite 
| statements may seem, both are true. 
| 


| And a third statement might be made 











Choice lot, from 3 to 4 months old, 





from mature sows, pure-bred and 
registered, My hogs are as good as 
the best. For prices, address 

J. W. ETCHISON, 


Cana, N. C, 


—Duroc-Jersey Pigs— 











PURE-BRED 
STOCK 


Oo. I. C. 


Brood Sows, 
weeks-old Pigs. 


Wok. BLUE, - - 





Service Boars and Eight- 


ALL REGISTERED STOCK 
Will sell sows bred to registered boar 
cheap, for quick sale. 


Aberdeen, N. C. 








Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight 
gilts of February and May farrow. All stock 
registered and am booking orders for ship- 
ment October 1. 


WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., 





Ideal Type Kcotclycyah ly 


Sycamore, Virginia. 


it 











a 











Tamworths 


the chunky lard breeds. 

than any other two breeders in U.S. 

tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
lificacy, size and quality into 
I sell more Tamworths 
Descrip- 





Can furnish pigs not akin; service 


and sows bred for July and September far- 


row. 


Ww. 


Highest quality. 
WATSON, - 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. 
hogs in 1911. 


boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - . 


I won 104 prizes on 
For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 


Brooksville, Ky. 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 


Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
s0ws. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 

Cc. E. VANCE, - - - Calhoun, Ga. 








The easy-feeding kind with 
breeders; everything pure-bred. 
Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - - 


Write 


quality, and prolific 
your wants, 


Sykes, Tennessee. 





TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 

and Pigs For Sale. 
Satisfaction guaran- 

pay 


Bred Sows, Gilts 
Pedigrees furnished. 
teed. You see these 
for them. 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, - 


hogs before you 


Luray, Tenn. 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pedigrees furnished. 
Ohio. 


Pairs, not related. 


Zene Hadley, ~ - Wilmington, 


draft stallion, a 
dairy bull, a boar, or a ram? 


is 


for these prices, b 


at such prices. 
are too few; 


| —that the South has any number of 
| buyers 
pa prices for breeding stock of 
| 
| 


who will pay fair, even 


the right quality. 


When we consider the fact, which 


| some are inclined to overlook, that 
| many breeders have practiced selling 
ito the South their low-grade stock 

at prices which should buy high- 

grade animals there is little wonder 
| that we have a rather large number 
who think the prices asked for breed- 
ing stock too high. 


A few years back two or three 


Northern dealers sold German and 
Freneh Coach horses all over the 
South at from $2,000 to $4,000 each. 
The horses were worth from $500 to 
$1,200 each 
high prices indicated by sharp and 
often 
breeders of reputation have asked 
prices, 
with the prices obtained for their 
best animals, 
high for the quality of stuff sent out. 
This has been particularly true of 
hog and cattle breeders. 


and were sold at the 


deceptive methods. Other 


which, while low compared 


were altogether too 


This is one side of the case. The 


other side, it must be confessed, is 
that tco many Southern buyers do 
not appreciate the cost of producing 
pure-bred livestock and its value. 


What is a reasonable price for a 
registered beef or 


This is a difficult question unless 


the animal can be presented, when 


becomes quite a different and a 


comparatively easy problem. 


For one stallion $1,000 or $1,509 


may be reasonable price while for an- 
other of the same breed, registered 
and “just as well bred, $500 might 
be unreasonably high. 
may be cheap at $150 or $200, while 


A good bull 


poor one—even tho choicely bred 


and registered—might not be worth 
$50. 


These are facts which any breeder 


knows but which many do not take 
| into consideration in making their 
prices and describing their culls or 
inferior animals to the prospective 
buyer. 
many culls among pure-bred animals 
animals 
of good quality must be sold at a 


good price to afford the breeder a 
STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS | fair profit on his breeding opera- 


boars | tions. 


| The man who recently wrote us 
Forest Depot, Va. | that he wanted a pure-bred ram, but 
could find none offered for less than 
$25 and asked where he could get 
one at a ‘“‘reasonable price, 
ply one of a large number who fail 
to appreciate what a pure-bred sire, 
raised up to the period of usefulness, 
is worth. 
We cannot tell our readers where 
they can buy good boars for $10 or 
$15 each, good rams for less than 
BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. | $25, good bulls for $50 to $75 and 
| good stallions for less than $800 to 
$1,000. 
times 
breeder, 
ience, or knowledge of the quality 
of his stock, may sell a good animal 
ut it is mere chance 
| when one gets a really good animal 
The good animals 
that is, there: are too 


But the fact that there are 


one reason why the 


” 


Such animals are 
sold. Sometimes 
lacking reputation, 


is sim- 


some- 
a young 
exper- 


many culls raised; it takes too much 
money to buy the sires and dams of 
good animals and too much care and | 
knowledge to breed and feed them 
to sell at such low prices. 


A man who cannot afford to pay 
$25 for a boar pig or $50 for a boar 
pig old enough for service; $25 to 
$50 for a ram; $100 to $200 fora 
bull and $800 to $1,500 for a stal- 
lion had better not buy, but should 
pay service fees to those who can 
afford to pay the prices necessary 
to buy animals good enough to use 
as sires. 

Most Southern buyers must buy 
pure-bred breeding stock by mail- 
order and unfortunately the paying 
of reasonable prices has not always 
secured animals worth the money. On 
the other hand, sometimes the buyer 
does not know what he should re- 
ceive for a stipulated price; but as 
often the seller has assumed that 
this was the case without reason and | 
shipped an animal much lower in | 
quality than either the price or the 
description called for. 

We do not claim that every pure- 
bred animal sent out is worth the! 
prices we have indicated, but we do | 
wish to insist that animals worth 
less are not fit for breeding pur- 
poses and that those of our readers 
who expect to buy good animals for 
less are simply certain to be dis- 
appointed. 














What to Do for Warts. 


UMEROUS inquiries are received 

for remedies for warts. These 
warts are generally small ones and 
on young cattle, but also occur on | 
the udders of cows and on other an- 
imals. We know of no entirely sat- 
isfactory remedy, nor is the cause | 
of these warts known. It is known, | 
however, that they usually do little 
harm and generally disappear as 
suddenly as they come. | 


If the warts are small and appar- 
ently doing no harm, it is not neces- 
sary to give any treatment. Some 
have thought that greasing these 
small warts, especially with castor 
oil, has had a beneficial effect in 
hastening their disappearance and 
this may be true, but they very fre- 
quently disappear without any treat- 
ment. 

If some of the warts are large and | 
growing, then two methods of re- | 
moving them are open. One is vel 
cut them out and the other is to tie | 
a cord tightly around the wart close | 
to the skin. In this way the blood | 
supply is cut off and the wart rd 

| 





off. A rubber band or several rub- 
ber bands are sometimes used in- 
stead of the cord. In either case, 
if at first the pressure is not | 
cient to cause the wart to drop off, 
another cord or band should be ap- | 
plied. When warts are removed by | 
either of these methods the trouble 
which is most likely to result is the 
regrowth of the wart. This may be 
prevented by the application of pow- 
dered bluestone to the raw surface 
sufficiently often to keep it on a 
level with or lower than the sur- 
rounding skin. Most attention on 
this account is necessary when it is 
thought the wound is nearly healed. 


When warts appear on the teats 
of cows, of sufficient size to be trou- 
blesome, it is best to wait until the 
cow is dry before attempting treat- 
ment, because a wound made on the 
teats may cause an infection of the\ 
udder and “‘garget”’ as it is generally 
called. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


AT BARGAIN-COUNTER PRICE 
xp craps ANGORA GOATS 
A Herd of xoats, Largely p 
Bred, “rhe Boos a the pear ‘this 


herd won first premium at Roanok 


Va., Lynchburg, Va., the Virgin; 
State Fair, and the North Caene 
lina State Fair. We claim that he 


is the finest Angora buck in either 
North Carolina or Virginia, ang per 
haps in the South. He won twelve 
blue ribbons and championships in 
two years, and $200 in cash prizes, 
He never was defeated. ee 

We will not split the lot. A gy. 
perior chance for any person wantin 
a splendid herd of goats. We a 
selling because they have served our 
purpose. $5 a head takes the lot 
First come first served. Address — 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, 





ee! 





ee 








Durham, N. C, 
AT SOUTHERN 
STOCK YARDs, 


PON IES RICHMOND, VA, 


During Fair Week—Oct. %th to 12th 

A choice consignment for gale from 
the Montrose Pony Farm. A fine oppor. 
tunity to select a pony for your childrén, 


NASH P. SNEAD, - Cartersville, Va, 











ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 


Of GO Registered Herefords at Shelbyville, Ky, 


By Kentucky’s two most successful Breeders and '° 
men. No better lot of cattle will be offered asa 
Wait for this sale and make your plans to attend, Ken. 
tucky Herefords the best intheworld. Look up the show 
records for the past ten years and you will be convinced, 
The animals offered are sired by such noted b 
Prince Rupert 8th, Beau Columbus, Britisher, Acrobat’s 
Beau Donald, Beau Roland and Prince Rupert 17th. You 
are Invited to attend this auction. Catalog on application, 
GILTNER BROS., 


ulls as 


LUCE & MOXLEY 


Eminence, Kentucky. Shelbyville, Kentucky, 








OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








Two 
Nice 


Jersey Heifers 


Six months old, for sale. 
PRICE $70 EACH. 











Some fine Berkshire Pigs. 











td 


F YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 


y 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








THE SUNNY HOME FARM 


Heifers are sold but we have, yet in offer, 
three of the best Aberdeen Angus 


BULL CALVES 
in the South, $100 each f. 0. b. takes them. 
Ready to del.ver in Oc.ober and November. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va 











Box 18! 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 

. for Free illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
o s+ <« <« “= Brattleboro, Vt 











Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls #t 
attractive prices—the 
legged, blocky kind. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. 
Stock Farms, 


broad-backed, short- 
Bred in the purple 


Call or write.—KRose Dale 
Jeffersonton, Virginia. 








——Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 


of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest beings 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 piss 


and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, 8. ¢ 























——— 


ESSEX AND POLAND CHINA HOGS 

Southdown Sheep. Collie Dogs. Pigs and 
Service Boars. Also Rams, and female PUP 
For immediate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
nen 








MINOR’S FLUID—Non-Poisonous, easily PT 
i pared and guaranteed to kill litt 
and ticks; prevents bad odo! 
and lessens disease. <A sual 
anteed 
SHEEP AND HOG DIP 


for prices and booklet, “Tips 
Stockmen-Farmers,” Free. 


W. E. MINOR CO., 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 












If your dealer cannot supply 7 
we will ship direct. Write at om 








1499 Col’s R’d, Cleveland, Oi 
——— 
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saturday, October 12, 1912.] 


gow T0 MAKE GOOD BUTTER 
ON THE FARM. 


Equipment, Separating, Souring, 
Churning. 
readers 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer 


pave written me to ask about my 


methods 
putter. 


of making and marketing 
From the tone of the letters 
it seems there 
still an opinion 
that it is difficult 
to make and sell 
good butter in the 
South. 

Let me_ assert 
at the start that 
it is as easy to 
to make good but- 
ter as it is to 
make any kind of butter. 


Good butter is simply the butter- 
fa; of the milk separated from the 
other elements of the milk and kept 
jn normal condition. Butter is com- 
posed of about 85 per cent of fat, 
a little salt, and the balance water. 
If any other thing is in the butter, 
except very small amounts of those 
acids and chemical combinations that 
are a part of the butter-fat, they 
are foreign substances that should 
not be there, and which can be kept 
out or so minimized as to be harm- 
less for such time as the butter will 
be fade *o last. 


To move good butter requires only 
a littie Knowledge and a little care. 
It does not need an expensive equip- 
ment, nor an elaborate process of 
handling. 


I think that a cream separator is 
essential to the best results, for it 
separates the cream with the least 
work, and while it is strictly fresh. 
A separator is not expensive. One 
sufficient for a dozen or more cows 
can be bought for $30. 


At our farm we separate the cream 
from the milk as soon as the milk is 
brought in. The cream then goes to 
the cellar to be kept cool. We use 
no ice in our butter-making, both 
because it is not entirely convenient 
and because we have not found that 
itis needed. Our theory is that:the 
farm should make its products with- 
out a very exacting system or with- 
out great expense. 


The cream is held in the cellar for 
two or three days until as much is 
collected as we care to churn, and 
then it is allowed to warm to about 
62 degrees by the thermometer. A 
thermometer is an essential for a 
butter-maker. It costs about a quar- 
ter and can be had from the dairy 
supply houses or the mail-order 
stores, 

If the cream is put in the churn 
too cold and then warmed up by 
bouring hot water in with it, the but- 
ter is seriously damaged. The attempt 
to churn it too cold is annoying and 
does not get the best results. To 
churn too warm is to churn a lot of 
Usightly and unpalatable oil. 

Tam of the opinion that one of the 
Most serious obstacles my _ fellow 
Southern farmers meet in making 
butter is in not having the cream at 
the right temperature. To overcome 
this trouble, if I had no cellar, I 
Would try to hang my cream in the 
Wel, with a tight-fitting cover to 
keep dirt out. The crock or bucket 
fan be drawn up-morning and even- 
‘ng to add the fresh supply of cream, 
Which Should be thoroughly stirred 
M with what is already there, and 
_ Stould be added less than 12 
—* be tore churning, for it must 

ave time to sour sufficiently in or- 

er to churn readily. 
a uae a barrel churn. This and 
SWing churn are the only two rec- 
OMmended by the dairy authorities 
* Our State. I like the barrel churn 
pede am more familiar with it 
ie N with the swing churn. Both 
the easy to operate and easy to wash, 

e latter being a most important 
Consideration. The barrel 
does not allow any cream to spill on 


is 





MR. BUTLER. 


the floor in the process of churning. | 


churn 


Barrel churns cost from 
up, depending on the size. 

Cream should not be allowed to | 
get too sour, and the foamy butter 
that is made in so many homes is 
wholly unnecessary if the cream is 
kept at the right temperature, churn- | 
ed when sour enough, and with the | 
right kind of churn. I have seen but- | 
ter with a very excellent flavor that 
was ruined for market or most any- 
thing else by failure to observe these | 
two conditions. 

When the butter is churned it 
should have the buttermilk drawn 
off, and cold water immediately 
poured on to wash out the milk that 
is left. 
ferent supplies of water on the but- 
ter while it is in the churn, and while 
the butter is still in lumps not big- 
ger than walnuts. This gets the but- 
termilk out, and. insures that the 
butter will not have a sour taste 
often found. This washing is essen- 
tial to good butter. Much working 
is useless. We work butter enough 
to get the salt in, and we salt to suit 
the taste of our customers. Some 
want no salt at all, some want much. | 
This makes a little bother, but we | 
go on the theory that what the cus- 
tomer likes he will stay with if he 
gets it. 


We feed cottonseed meal because 
it is a good cow feed, but we find 
that it makes a firmer butter than 
any other feed, which is essential in 
summer weather. Our butter is 
hurried to our customers the even- 
ing it is churned that it may be serv- 
ed strictly fresh. 

BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 


about $3 | 








Fences for Angora Goats. 

N REPLYING to the Virginia in- 

quirer about “‘What kind of fence 
will it take to hold Angora goats? 
Will seven barbed wires turn them?”’ 
you stated that woven wire fence was 
best. Experience of one and a half 
years with a flock of 14 with me 
bears you out. If you use barbed 
wire, your idea of having them on 
the outside of posts is O.K., for then 
the mohair will not transfix the goat 
to the wire. For this very reason it 
simply will not do to have barbed 
wire where a goat can touch it with 
his sides. The vine-like bramble 
(misnamed bamboo) briers will en- 
trap and entangle them sometimes. 
They are not as prone to jump as 
some breeds of common goats but 
are creepers and brace walkers. So 
be careful and put all wire fence 
braces on outside of wire, or if forced 


We run three or four dif- | @ 


(17) 1057 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 
No Dose to Measure. ; 
No Liquid to Spill. ¥OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. DETROIT. MICH..U.S.A. 








R. H. LILE’S FALL SALE OF 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 4x0 HEREFORD CATTLE 


AT AUCTION TUESDAY, OCT. 15, 1912. 
AT GRAYSON COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS, LEITCHFIELD, KENTUCKY. 

Forty-five (45) Strictly High-Class Poland China Hogs, Four Fall Boars, Five 
Fall Gilts, Thirty-six Spring Pigs, Fourteen Boars and Twenty-two Gilts, sired by 
the Two Great Herd and Show Boars, Lile’s Perfection 158463 and Clayton’s Banker 
79153, and out of a Classy Lot of Sows. There are a number of Show Prospects in 
this sale. 

Five (5) Registered Cows with Calves at foot. Two Yearling Heifers and One 
Yearling Bull. Send Mail Bids to Col. H. L. Igleheart, Auctioneer. 


FOR CATALOG WRITE 
R.H. LILE, Clarkson, Ky. 

















to place them inside, let them be 
short and incline at least 45 per 
cent. I use a regular 36-inch hog 


wire; in fact, they run in my hog 
pasture with hogs. 

In purchasing hog or goat wire 
see that the meshes are not large 
enough to receive the goat’s horns 
and head, for when he is tempted on 
outside grass his horns will act 
as a fish-hook barb and prevent his 
releasing his head and will hold him 
eight times out of ten and require 
you to go loosen him and constantly 
be counting your herd and trotting 





around your fence line releasing 
them. H. EUGENE FANT. 
Yorkshire Hogs. 
FIND no breeder of Yorkshire 


hogs advertising in The Progres- 
Can you refer me to 
what breed 


sive Farmer. 
some? For home use 
would you advise?” A. B. C. 


Editorial Answer:—We do not be- 
lieve there is a better breed of hogs 
the Yorkshire. 
a breed to 
raise breeding stock to sell, then the 
most popular breed should probably 
when selecting a 
breed for farm or home use one can 
his own judgment or 
The Southern farmer 
has objected to a white hog, because 


for farm 
When one 


use than 
is selecting 


be selected, but 


safely follow 
preference. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
liesthe South with 
entucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
e 





isfy — Kentu pro- 
duces = aoe 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save two or three large profits. We guarantee 
Fg representation and give life insurance policies. The horse you want is here. 
ur terms easy. 








za Y 
JERSEYS e Emi t Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

e Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 

BERKSHIRES « Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


t’s Gold 




































TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
a = 
he believes these are more subject | 
to sun-seald and to skin diseases or | There can 


One Best 


‘ ‘ but 
what is popularly designated be = . 
“mange.” It is certain that any | Wier tase costin Fveetion onal tet 


skin troubles show more plainly in 
white hogs. It is an open question, 
however, whether white hogs really 
suffer more from ‘‘mange’’ than do 
other hogs, and it is quite certain | 
that if given anything like suitable 
care—such care as any hog should 
receive—white hogs are entirely sat- 
isfactory in the South. The large 
Yorkshire is of the bacon or lean 
meat type, are prolific mothers and 
good grazers. These qualities should 
recommend them highly for farm | 
use and we see no reason why our 


hogs weighed 2806 lbs. > 
e are headquarters for tH 
breeders. Will send sample § 


pair of our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS 


an time and give agency to first applicant. 


We are orig 

and_ shippers o} g d swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been establish years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
se. 





most 
LL 





THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


We want to mail you our free 
book, ‘The Hog from Birth to Sale 


60 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





correspondent should not follow his 
preference for this breed in making | 
his selection. There are other breeds 
equally as good and the Berkshire 


Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 




















is more popular in the South and | Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, oun 

the Poland-China more popular in penn Pere ree eee KELLY 
the large hog-growing States but the Pcs ot kind of grain. DUPLEX 
Yorkshire is unquestionably one of Attach to either 4 is ths 
our best breeds for farm use, and un- | etait, easiest 
less the color is an objection we see | running mill made 


no reason why this breed should not 
give entire satisfaction. 

Plow in rye, clover, soy beans, cowpeas, 
rag weeds, anything that will grow on the 
land, summer or winter. The decomposing 
vegetable matter makes humus and liber- 
ates the phosphate and creates nitrogen in 
your soil. Then it makes room for water 


Especiall 
engines. 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Box 313 


KELLY DUPLEX 


Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


W 


Requires 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size, 
adapted for gasoline 
Je make 7 sizes. 


Springfield, Ohlo 








a'so, and stores it for the crop’s future use. 


cA a anann Our advertisers are guaranteed. 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 















































You've seen this picture of the 
watch in the cake of ice. It’s 
the adjusted SOUTH BEND 
WATCH. Some of you have seen 
the watch actually frozen in a 
cake of ice in a jeweler’s window, 
keeping perfect time. 

Well, a watch that will keep per- 
fect time under such conditions is 
a good watch. 

The SOUTH BEND WATCH 
is a wonderful watch in other 
ways. It takes six months just to 
make a‘‘South Bend.’’ Another 
six months is often spent in reg- 

ulating it so it will pass the 700- 
hour accuracy test, a test that 
every adjusted South Bend 
Watch must stand before it gets 
the name, ‘‘South Bend.’ 
And the South Bend Watch 
is sold differently than any 
other American watch. It is 
sold oxdy through retail 
jewelers. All other watches 
can be bought by mail. 
But every watch needs 
an expert retail jeweler’s 






















The “ICE Test” 


~South Rend” 


regulation. The watch you buy 
should be regulated to your per- 
sonality, The way you carry a 
watch affects it. An expert retail 
jeweler can make the South Bend 
Watch keep perfect time for you 
because the ‘‘South Bend’’ isa per- 
fect watch. Ask your jeweler what 
regulation means to a watch. 

Read this letter from a jeweler 
who sells South Bend Watches. 
Then, write for free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It 
tells many interesting things about 
watches that you will like to know. 

Smithfield, Pa. 
South Bend Watch Co. 
Gentlemen: 

That “Studebaker” No. 232 movement 
522294 which I sold to telegraph operator 
here has never been more than one sec- 
ond wrong since July 27th last. This op- 
erator gets standard time from the West- 
ern Union Lines every day and hascom- 
pared his watch every day since above 
date with the result noted. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT BENSON. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH 


COMPANY 
10 Palma St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 











“White Leghorns” 


60 S. C. White Leghorn pullets, 
hatched May 20th, from the famous 
Wilber eggs, will be laying in No- 
vember, $2 cach. 

60 S. C. White Leghorn pullets 
hatched June 20th, from the famous 
Corning eggs, will be laying in De- 
cember, $2 each. 

Several fine White Leghorn Cock- 
erels from either of above lots, $5 
each, 

These pullets would cost from $3 
to $5 if bought from Corning or 
Wilber. Change of plans reason for 
selling. 

FRANK LITTLEFORD, Skyland,N.C. 











Insure Your 
Success as a 
Red Breeder 





Specialize on <Anderson’s Famous 
Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, layers Heavy and 
meaty r¢ sige birds. Very 
hardy of more and 
higher my competi- 
tors 3 ‘ee leading 
Southern s tt eason, 
Send for fre illustrated booklet. 
E. F. ANDERSON, 


Clinton, Miss. 














100 BIG HUSKY COCKERELS FOR SALE , 


White. 


Orpington or Leghorn—Buff or 





LUBERGER PIG AND POULTRY FARM, 
Concord, N. C, 





PRIZE WINNERS 






Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Eons, 
Bronze and White Holland turkey: foulouse geese 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, W h 








can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winner 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, 


S 
Circular free. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Both Combs Prize R. 1. Reds. Fowls $1.00 ard up ac- 
$kcio g to. individual merit.,Satistaction guaranteed. 
log 4ree. » Mrs... C. Deatery Landi is, N.C 





> Af: 
at Raleigh and | 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 


Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There's @ reason.” 
Please write your wants, Catalog 
Free. 


WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 
J 








WASTING MONEY ON POULTRY 


methods, the farmer wastes so much 
1 t 


THE POULTRY YARD. | 


or 


hat there is no margin and without 


hens kept just for an egg 


supply. The 


age for caponizing 


| ae cost of feeding the males is an ex. 
| Some Ways in Which It is Often Done tra expense, and the eggs are not 
N POULTRY, as in any other branch ee ee ee 

of livestock raising, or in any It is waste to keep any surplys 

| other branch of farming, it is the Males after they reach the age when 
| margin, very narrow sometimes, be- their quality as breeders can be de. 
tween “cost of production” and “sell- termined. With most of breeds this 
ing price of product” that constitutes C20 be done at two to three months 
the profit. Too often through lack old, and, unless the surplus are 
| of knowledge, lack of business Marketed at once, this is the proper 


It is waste to allow laying stock 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and §S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 




















|to confine poultry 


| 


| 


Have You a Setting Hen? | 


Island 
will be 
our fall 

before 


Give her a clutch of our Rhode 
Red Eggs and sce how well she 
pleased. teds exclusively. Get 
prices on eggs and baby chicks 
its too late. 


Wonderful lot of breeders now mated 


and laying. Write today 
BAYSIDE POUL TRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - ~ Guyton, Georgia. 








Deal’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 


Cockerels at $1 to $5 each. Pullets, $1 to 
8 each. Cocks, $3 cach and upward. Hens, 
2 to $3 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 

| Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 








Crystal White Orpingtons. I purchased a pen of | 
Wh te Orpingtons direct from Kell rstrass Poultry 
| nen last the ¥ weve some fine birds. 
els 5 Bu! f Orpi ingt on and Brown 
h, 


rels $2, $3 f 2 
ocheoe ckerels $1 to $1. 50 ac 


Mrs. J. J, Thorne, Rocky Mt. N. C. 


DUCKS 





tN DIAN 








| constructed that rats and other 








HE HAS BEEN TO THE F 











AIR AND WON A PRIZE. 





knowing it the farmer is losing mon- 
ey. 

It is waste to put more money 
in poultry buildings than is necessary 
for the safety and comfort of the 
fowls, and reasonable convenience in 
handling. In the South especially; 
where we have no extremes of cold 
in winter, it is waste to have tight 
front walls and ‘‘glass fronts,’’ when 
a low wall with vermin-proof woven- 
wire above is much better. 

It is also an unpardonable waste 
to buildings on 
low wet ground with leaky roofs, and 
cracks in rear or side walls, causing 
| drafts and endangering the health of 
the fowl. 


It is foolish waste to 
buildings and enclosures 


have the 
so poorly 
ver- 
min have easy access. Profits can 
hardly be expected in such ease. 

It is a waste to have the buildings 
infested by mites and lice, sapping 
the life of the fowls, when a little 
seasonable care can prevent it. 

It is waste, to keep a flock of hens 
| that never have been reasonably 


.| good layers or that have passed the 


| profitably productive age. In the first 


case, observation will tell which are 
| the good layers; in the second, unless 
very valuable as breeders, no hen 
| should be kept after her second 
| year. 

| It is waste to feed and shelter a 
| lot of runty scrub mongrels, when 
| it is so easy to secure stock of any 


| good pure-breed, and have pure-breds 


RUNNER |}all he ime. The cost of care and 
The greatest layers on carth; 300 ao ° * 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for feed is the same, but, with pure-breds 
beautifully illustrate ae uapotin st e. “ > ‘hil a 
90 Tells how to raise there is a sure profit while scrubs 
. Seon, nWoMan's ‘COL =. | often don’t repay the cost. 
It is waste to feed high-priced 
aca at nada Neco cA e » 

— SEED OATS feeds without regard to their feed- 
| Winter Turf, oe r, and Red Rust- | ing value, when by a little study and 
ye. Barlew andi seca Wheat, | some foresight, the farmer can pro- 

All varieties of Grass and Clover vide the feeds most needed at com- 
Seeds. : . 
| Write for pric te paratively low cost. Green feeds the 
D. BR. MAYO, - Knoxville, Tenn. | farmer can always provide and the 
Seedsman,. | proper grains also. 
: a It is’ waste to keep males with 











to run at large and steal their nests, 
and then, when found sell the accum- 
ulated eggs as “strictly fresh.’ 

1 a J 
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Egg-Laying Contest. 
HERE are some interesting facts 
being revealed by the National 
Egg-Laying Contest being conducted 
at Mountain Grove, Missouri. Of 
the following breeds: Rhode Island 
Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Wyal- 
dottes, and Plymouth Rocks, the 


Rhode Island Reds lead in the total. 


production of eggs and the Plymouth 


Rocks are the heaviest eaters, the 
Orpingtons have laid the largest eggs 


and the Wyandottes have laid the 
smallest. 

The value of the eggs of the Rhods 
Island Reds and Orpingtons exceeds 
the price received from any other 
fowls, because they laid eggs in the 
winter when the market price was 
high. 

The lowest price received 
was 15 cents and the high 
cents per dozen. 

A. two-year-old White 
Rock laid 82 eggs in 82 
tive days. She missed one day and 
has kept it up since. She leads evel 
the young pullets. 

oo 


es! 


for 


st 


ly mouth 
consect+ 


T 


MORRISON. 


In putting away your alfalfa and 











clover hay (as a matter of course, | 
you read The Progressive Farme 
you have provided them) be sure 
save all possible of the leaves thal 
will shatter out more or less. The! 

ll furnish your fowls with proteill 
at less cost and in more available 
form than anything else in the feed 
line. Sack and store them and uw 
as needed, slightly moistened, to mis 
in mash. 

Don’t overlook the charcoal 1 either 
If kept in hoppers, fowls will eat # 
as their nature calls for it. It help 


greatly to keep them healthy. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 














y. The 
an eX. How TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 
re not = 
Heavy Fertilization and Some Atten- 
urplus tion Necessary. 
Airs ARGE yields of asparagus can be 
is ae L made ou almost any type of soil, 
mene but when grown for early market, a 
8 al : light sandy, fertile, well-drained 
r ee loam is to be preferred. The land 
iio should be reasonably free of roots, 
stones OF any trash that may inter- 
> stock fere With the growth of the stalks. 
ein 


Plow deeply and thoroughly prepare 
the soil preparatory to setting the 
plants. Asparagus is a perennial crop 
and the more time and care given the 
preparation of the plant-bed the more 
profitable will be the yield. Prep- 
aration can best begin in the fal!, 
following a crop that has had clesn 
cultivation. A heavy application of 
well-rotted stable manure plowed in 
at this time will greatly improve the 
physical condition of the soil and 
yill afford available plant food fcr 
the plants set the following spring. 

Being a gross fecder, asparagus 
needs rather heavy fertilization and 
asitis grown for its succulent stems 
only, the fertilizer used should be 
rich in nitrogen and potash to de- 
yelop strong and rapid growth. Well- 
rotted manure supplies a certain 
amount of these elements, but many 
successful growers use chemical fer- 
tilizer to decided advantage. From 
800 to 1,200 pounds an acre of a 
fertilizer having: Available phos- 
phoric acid, 7 per cent; nitrogen, 5 
per cent; actual potash, 9 per cent 
could be used to advantage under 
normal conditions. An application 
of at least 500 pounds an acre of 
this fertilizer should be made each 
year, A heavy dressing of about 25 
tons of well-rotted stable manure can 
be made every third year to advant- 
age. This can best be applied just 
after the cutting season is over, for 
Bat this time the crowns are forming 
buds from which the stalks of next 
sh.’ season’s crop develop. Chemical fer- 
r. J.B. tilizers can also be applied to best 
. advantage at this time. 











oniieacasiiitaiaal 
eir nests, 
ne accum- 





est Asparagus is usually planted in 

P the spring altho in some sections it 
ting facts is done in the fall. Spring-planted 
- National Toots stand transplanting better than 
conducted i those put out later in the year. The 
ouri. Of early rains insure against the ne- 
de Island BM cessity of watering the plants, which 
as, Wyan- sMmetimes has to be done if the 
ocks, thé @@planting is made during a dry fall 


. the total : 


season. Plants are set as soon as 
Plymouth 


the ground is in good working con- 


aters, the $M dition, Formerly the plantings were 
irgest ess Be made in beds, but the common prac- 
> laid the 


tite now-a-days is to set the plants 
ftom two to three feet apart in rows 


the Rhodé HM four to six feet apart. The crowns 











ns exceed’ Hire planted from five to seven inches 
any other @ideep in the rows. Rows are pre- 
ggs in the Hiterably run north and south so that 
price Was Hithe full benefit of the sunshine will 
be secured to hasten the growth of 

»d for eges the stalks in early spring. 
highest 36 The cultivation for asparagus is 
the same as that given other truck 
Plymouth Herops except that in the early spring 
2 consect When the stalks are coming up the 
1e day and Hidit is worked to them if blanched, 
leads evel MMiVhite asparagus is wanted. As a rule 
; he blanched stalks are not so 
RRISON. fider as the green ones, but 
—- Fs some markets prefer white aspar- 
alfalfa and #P8us it is advisable to cater to the 
f course, fMPemands of the trade. When the 
ve Farmet, Utting season is over the remain- 
be sure t0 ng Shoots are allowed to grow and 
leaves that Cultivation #s continued the same 
less. Ther MRS With other crops. When the ber- 
rith proteill 8 on these growing bushes have 
‘eo available “step fully colored, the bushes 
in the feed tag be cut down, promptly, col- 
em and us tted and burned so as to remove 


ly lodging place for insects or dis- 

a By this time the growth will 

a Sufficientiy matured so that no in- 

Ag be done the roots by the 
of the tops. 


ned, to mi 






reoal either 
; will eat t 
i. Tt nelps 
salthy. : 





S. B. SHAW. 





Raleigh, N. ©, 








Fall Garden Notes. 


OMATOES and a number of the 
late flowers may be saved and 
their usefulness prolonged by mak- 


ing a light wooden frame around 
them and covering at night with 
canvas or any kind of cloth. Often 


there are two or three weeks of mild 
weather after the first frosts, hence 
the protection may be needed only 
a few nights. 


* *e & 
Some of the late-blossoming 
plants, such as asters and nastur- 


tiums may be lifted and potted be- 


fore frost and kept alive and bloom- | 


ing indoors for several weeks. After 


tomatoes can no longer be kept from | 


freezing. outside, pull up the vines 


with the tomatoes on them and place | 


in some building where they will not 
freeze. In this way much of the 
fruit will ripen and may be sold for 
several weeks. 

* oe OR 


As soon as the frost has killed all | 
of the garden crops, cut off all of the | 
old vines and burn them as soon as | 
they will do to burn, thus destroy- | 
ing many insects, their eggs and lar- | 
The more that are killed this | 
fall, the fewer there will be to mo- | 


vae. 


lest the crops next summer. If you 
do not want to burn the garden 
trash, place it out in some distant 
gully in the field where it will catch 
soil and become covered before the 
next insect breeding period. 


* oe OR 


Lay new, and mend old tile drains 


in the garden at this time of the year. | 
A tile drain through the garden is | 
often worth five or more times the | 


cost of the drain. The better the 
garden is drained the warmer the 
soil will be and the sooner it can 
be worked in the spring. Perennials, 
too, 
drainage. 

* & *& 

Save all wood ashes and_ use 
around fruit trees as a fertilizer. 
Wood ashes are especially good for 
peach trees, and they will benefit all 
fruit trees and _ vines. In using 
them as a fertilizer, do not place any 
against the trunk of the tree since 
the strong alkali will injure the 
bark. Scatter them thinly on the 
soil over a circle as big as the top 
of the tree. The feeding roots run 


out farther than the longest branches | 


of the tree. 
A. M. LATHAM. 





To Keep Cabbage. 
HE CELLAR is, ordinarily, a 
poor place to keep cabbage dur- 
ing the winter, as most cellars are 
either too damp or too warm to in- 
sure the necessary conditions. The 


result in such cases is that the cab- | 


bage decay or wilt, and they will be 
as worthless in the last case as in 
the first. To keep cabbage we make 
a board frame similar to the frame 
of a hotbed, the size to be determ- 
ined by the size of the cabbage patch. 
The dirt is heaped up around this 
frame to the top. The cabbage is 
transplanted into this receptacle 
about the last of October. The frame 
is covered with boards, and a cover- 
ing of straw or leaves made over 
the boards. This covering is held in 
place by stakes. This covering is 
about a foot in depth. 
FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 


Freeling, Va. 





Big Apple Crop in Virginia. \\ 


en 
ROM all accounts received; the | 
largest crop of apples ever made | 


in Virginia will be harvested this 
fall. The move ent of handling this 
immense crop.4 4.ow in progress, and 
the orchardists? 6f the fruit belt are 
very busy. 

J. M. BELL. 


will thrive better with under- | 
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Big Ben is made big enough for 
the whole family to consult about 
the time. He looms up handsome 
and impressive across the largest 
rooms. Hisbroad, smiling face and 
big, honest hands tellthe righ/ time 
plainly. A million families have 
adopted him. He works for his 
living—a drop of oil a year is all 
he asks. 


You can buyaclock fo wake you 
up for $1 or $1.50, but isn’t Big 
Ben worth a dollar more than that 
since he wakes you up ov time and 
never fails to tell the right time a/Z 
day long as well as all the night? 
You don’t have to wonder ‘‘if that 
clock is telling the right time’’ if 
the clock is Big Ben. The city man 











One Big Ben | 
Rurs the Whole Farm on Time | 





can ask a neighbor or get the right 
time by picking up the telephone. 
You must depend upon a clock. 
Depend upon Big Ben. 

He helps you wind with his big 
easy-turning keys. He wears an 
inner jacket of steel, which keeps 
him strong and makes him last 
for years. He rings just when you 
want and either way you want five 
straight minutes or every other 
half minute during ten minutes 
unless you flag him off. Get him 
now. And get him Christmas for 

| 
{ 





some friend or relative. 

He is sold by jewelers only—the price 
is $2.50 anywhere. 

If youcannot find him at your jeweler’s, 
a money order sent to his designers, West- 
clox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him to 
you express charges paid. 
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A copy will be sent free. 





_Southern Homes jj 
Without Trees jf 





and Flowers—No! 


In the colder states there is some excuse for homes 
standing out alone on open, bleak grounds. But south 
of Maryland every home should be set among beautiful 
shade trees, evergreens, hedges and flowers. ‘ 
¥ People think of Southern homes as places of winter greenery, 

and berries, summer shade, flowers and fragrance. 


Do You Know How and What to Plant? i: 
Our Catalog Tells 


There are some wonderfully fine trees and plants you can use. Our 
catalog describes thirty-five different kinds of shade trees, fifty-seven 
evergreens, four hedge plants, eighty-nine shrubs, eleven vines, and 
sixty-five roses. Think what you may select from such a list ! 


Also the catalog describes Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Strawberries and other small fruits. Ask for it on a postal card, now. 


Ps. 
MP LAs 


Par Pee see 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106, Pomona, North Carolina 








Quality, Not Price, Sells 
Berckmans Fruit Trees 


Old customers come, buy and then ask the 
price. They know Berckmans’ trees make good. 
Back of them are half a century of experience, 
good soil, clear cultivation, and a climate that 
prodiuces hardy, vigorous stock that 
4d succeeds both North and South. 


Get Our Catalog Now 
. Our big catalog tells 
YD when, how and what 
to plant, and lists the 
best fruit and ornamental 
shrubs. It’s valuable—free. 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 
# Box 1070E Augusta, Georgia 





















Pecans Yield a Life Income 


Set budded Pecan trees wherever you have suit- 
able land. They will give you an income when 
other crops fail. Demand far exceeds supply. 
Fine for shade. Budded and grown by men who 
know Pecan culture. Set some out this season, 


Taber Trees Are Always Thrifty 


Our new catalog tells all about the best varie- 
ties. Also about Peaches, ums, Persimmons, 
Qitrus Fruits, Shade Trees and Shrubs. 

p i. Send for copy. It’s free. 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries Oo. 
‘ ose Avenue 
Glen paint Mary 
Florida 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














HELP WANTED. 


Reliable North Carolina Farmer and Fam- 
ily—On shares. General crops; two or four- 
horse. Good opporunity. F. C. Smith, Chase 
City, Va. 

Wanted: Experienced White Man—To work 
three-horse cotton and corn farm on shares, 
Three new four-room houses and other ime | 
provem on place. Jas. H. Craig, Black- 


nts 
stock, S. C 

































Wanted—Men prepare as firemen, “brake - 
men, electric motormen, colored train  por- 
ters. Hundreds put to work. $65 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted, Write Inter. Railway, Dept. 78, 
Incianapolis, Ind, 

sents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Agents—To sell lubricating oi yelts, 

hose, aint, varnish, to factories, 1 a 
threshers, outs arge 
nit territory to ri eX- 
perien able but not abs ces- 
sar) eturers Oil & COs 
ee 
i—To employ by the year an en- 
ci oman to cook and hel  t 
With the care of two s iren. 
Will pay good saiary and fur ymfort- 
able room in house with all modern conven- 
jences. Apply with references to Thos. H. 
Vebb, Duke, N. C 

Familics Wanted—We need a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to. $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 


learned 
tion, 
employment. 
Company, 


help while learning Splendid loca- 
excellent schools and churches, steady 
Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Raleigh, N. C 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


‘arm 


Superintendent Wishes Position— 
Experienced in all general crops and truck. 
References exchanged. Geo. L. Thomasson, 
Chadwick Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘F ARM MACHINERY. 








lor ¢§ 20-inch ~ aner d matcher. 
Good Or« S. Js Cuene?, Polkton, N. C 

Improved Favorite Washers at Intro- 
ductory prices Favorite Washer Co., 
Honey Creck, I 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 


price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 





B.C. 
FEATHER BEDS. 

Pillows Given Away—Send us $10 for one 
of our famous special 36-Ib feather beds. W« 
will ship bed and include 6-pound pair 
Feather Pillows free, freight on all hag sr 














Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. B 
i aa nts wanted. Turner & Cornwe i, 
‘harlotte, N. C. Reference: Com- 
mercial Wational Bank. 
LIVESTOCK, 
= ~ STOCK. 

First check for $50 ts choice five 
months old colt, crated f.o.b. cars W. J 
Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. ‘Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 

a i Pe Cc OC bd LL E. ‘i 











For Sale—Two re egist: ré d, b re a J rsey 
heifers. J. L. Fowler, Mebane, N. 

For Sale—Red Polled Calves; Hampshire 
pi sows, bos and gilts; also few Duroc 
pigs, and og ound boar. Herbert Gregory, 





Stovall, N. 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 























pale 50 fancy grade cows; 60 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
hors Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

cows, 
4 yee ly in 
spring, each, 
G. H. Lenoir, Leg 

Cattl and ep Bargains to 
drouth, must s Aberdeen > 
cows and calves of the A. L. I 
and some Shropshire ewes and lambs My 
loss your gain. Write quick. P.. B. Neal, 
Madison, N. C 

Famous Dairy Herd For Sale—Because of 
lack of time to give it the attention it de- 
serves, the best known herd Holstein- 
Friesian cattle in tl South, headed by one 
of the best bred bi in America, is offered 

S at a comparatively low figure. Re- 
must be prompt. A. B. C., in care 
Burch, Gleason Hotel, Charlottes- 


Hou 
Shelbyvill 


Fox 1 





DOGS. { 





nds—New 


e, Ky. 


Wanted—Pure-bred 


Dr. 


Pure-Bree 


N. 








For Sale Cheap.—Fine, large, registered 
Cc Male. Also two females. W. BE. Lum- 
lt Tullahoma, Tenn. 

SHEEP AND GOAT 

For Sale Cheap—50 good breeding ewes; 
Duroc-Jersey hogs and shoats. Write T. A, 
Shands, Carsen, Va. 

lor Sale: Pure-bred and Grade Angora 
Goats—Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 
den . Avenue, Baltimore, Md 

SWINE. 

Berkshire is 3S Cheap-——Fairview Farm— 
30o0neville, 2} 

Duroc-Jersey Male Pig ss—Good ones, write 
W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. 

Registered Poland China P igs For Sale—J. 
R. Morrison, Stony Point, ‘N. 

tegistcred Berkshire Pigs Mammoth 
3ronze Turkeys. James N. Smith, Taylors- 
ville, N. C 


Pure-bred : 





Wright, 


months old—for sa 
‘ 
( 





list free. Stodghill, 


male Rat Terriers. 

Fork Union, Va. 
i Setter and Pointer Pups—four 
E . Green, Halifax, 





Essex. 


pigs, 











Southdown sheep, 








and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 
Canton, N. C 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Seven for sale. Send 
your orders quick. L. F. Ward, Route 2, 
Mocksville, N. ¢ 
gistered Duroc-Jerseys—Bred sows, $18 
1oats, $5. J. H. Patterson, Ash- 
Noute 3 
For Sale—Cherry Red Duroc-Jersey h¢ : 
all ages. Bred sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
ington, Gibson, N. 
Lb es—Thre sows, three gilts, four 
¢ nt breeding. Satisfaction guar- 








| 

Sharon, S. C. | 

China Pigs For Sale. | 
winners. Boars or | 
Thomas, Hunter & 

Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—Tive | 
sows and 5 boars. Extra choice pigs, for 
sal Write me and a one of these good 
ones. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Money in Durocs—Only one litter of less 
than 12 pigs in the past five years. Some 

» breeding specimens, 6 months old. Also 

at bargain priccs, Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 

For Sale—25 pure-bred Berkshire pigs of 
the best breeding, from registered stock. I 
will sell the whole lot at $5 each, or $4 
each for two or more. W. H. Crafton, 
Drake’s Branch, Va. 

Berkshies, Barred Rocks, “and Indian 
Ranner Ducks. A few fine Berkshire gilts, 
at bargain prices. Barred Rock cockerels, 
and pullets, at $1.25 each. Ducks, $1.25 
each. Oakwood ‘arm, Sutherland, Va. 

Registered Poland Chinas and Red Polls | 
For Sale—Service boars, sows and pigs. 
Perfection and sunshine strain. Red Poll 

ll avoid inbreeding Bull calves and 

All stock guaranteed. John D. 
“Disputan ta, Va. 

We are prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wé Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, dorkvilte, Ss. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C 


rains 
row, 


Bar 
fa 





in 





Jerseys, 


















Rice; Va. 


Comb 
and 





Pure 

















Registered Essex sows 


in Swine 
service boars, and pigs. Duroc- 
Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. An- 
gora goats, pure-bred and registered, money 


back if n 
for 
Springs, 


roc-J¢ 
only 
old, $ 
old, 8 pigs 
and all; on 
I have 
possession, 


each. H. 





N. 


Greatly R¢ 


rsey—One 
fine, 





sold 


ot 
and 
prices. J. 
Cc. 
duced 
fine 
tried 
fine s 
each, only 
e young 
my 
Choice 
W. Newby, 





bos 


POULTRY 


~ Barred a 


quick. 
Single ¢ 
$1.50 
Jarred 
Choice bir 
MN: €. 
Fawn 
ner 
tin, Ga. 
Black 
for sale. 
ton, N. C. 
White I 
erels— Doll 
er, N. C 





Wait! ¢ 
hor Wt 
Charlotte, 








Single C 


cocks 


Deal, 


Vizeons- 


squabs. I 


and 


Johnson, DB 


For Sal 
1e best 


McKie, 


Pit 
each; 
ee 


Gat 
or > 


HMigh-Grad¢ 





Rock 


coc} 


some fellov 


old 


hens, 


sincolnton, 


Mrs. 


and 
Ducks—$1 


Minorcas, 


Gran 





strains, 


Darnall, 





Rocks—60c 
W. Shay, 

Buff 
Bon 


‘omb 


B. T. 


G. H. 


ds. 


each, 


Pc 


Lowe's 





ar each. 
iet 
1ite 
N. 


My 
Rocks. 
Cc 


Whit 


omb 
Coe 
ite 
-Carneaux 
ight. 
ydton, Vi 
e—W hit ¢ 
at rc 
Woodlawn, 
ne Pullets 
8 dozen. 





Prop.,; 


Poul 
at 





good stock. 
N. & 


satisfied. 
Right-hand 


Rates 


farm; 
pigs, 


White, al 
White 
n and 
Ethel 


Free 








pure-bl 


Home-grown seed 
reversible disk plows. 
E. Coulter, Connelly 


Du- 
old, 
months 
3 weeks 


gistered 
months 


99 


on Re 
boar, 14 
brood sow 
ows, and pigs 3 
35 each for sow 

months old, 
selling cheap to 
10 weeks ] 


old, 
Chase City, Va. 








$ 








LY 





give 
$4 


AND EGGS. 


75e each; ~ write 


N. C, 


~ to 
Cruso, 
Le 
ner, 


10rn Cockerels— 
Aurora, N. C. 





Plymouth Rock Cockerels—$1 each. 


Weaver, Glen Alpine, 


Run- 
Mar- 


Indian 
Thomason, 


iso Pencil 
J. B. 


Orpingtons—200 
sultry Farm, 3urling- 
Cock- 

Bar- 


Barred Rock 
Aderholdt, 


Catalog—Bufft 
W oolley’s, 


Leg- 
toute 4, 


e Leghorn Hens, $1; 


Mrs. J. O. 


Big Crosses for 
* free. Sidney 





rginia. 


cockerels of 
prices. Dan- 


Irpington 
asonable 
a. 





and Cockerels—$1. 


Darnall's Bargain House 


Pelzer, S. C. 


— White 


Plymouth 
and $3 each; hand- 
0d Also a few year- 
Shields Poultry Yards, 





200 White and Dark Cornish 
Bred to lay. Cockerels and re 
each. C. T. Miller, Hartsville, 5S. 

White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large 
ovrous stock. Write us your wants. 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Nine Leghorn hens and one cockerel for 
$10. Three to five months old puhets at a 
bargain. Mrs. Sallie Pheips, Skipwith, Va. 

12 Pure Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks, four drakes, all $16; in smaller iots 
more. Mrs. C. J. Ellison, Easley S. C., R. 
Comb Khode Island Red Cockerels— 
hatch. $2.50 and $3 each. 
Poultry Farm, Troy, S. C. 


Games— | 
$1, up, 
vig- 
Ran- 





Rose 
March and April 
F. I. Robinson's 
7 Cook's White Orpingtons, Light brahmas, 
% C. Rhode Island Reds. Pure-bred. $1 | 
each, Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 
a Cockerels, 
pullets and 
Thomason, Mar- 


~ Sale—White 
Rock, White 
$1 each. 


- Orpington 
Wyandotte 
J. B. 


For 
White 
cockerels, 
tin, Ga. 


Ghe ap—Forty “White Wyandotte 
cockerels; Cyphers incubator 
Write Norward Fuller, Louis- 


For Sale 
pullets; ten 
and brooder. 
burg, N. C. 

s. Cc. R. I, Reds—Stock and eggs for sale. 
Beautiful plumage. Best layers. $1 each. 
Eggs, $1.25 per 15. <A. J. Barbour, Cerro 
Gordo, Ne SS 

“Single Comb 
pullets, $1 up. 
famous Minna. 
Bat tle boro, N. 





“R. I. Reds—Cockerels and 
Descendants of Winston's 
Address R. H. Moore, Jr., 

Cc, 


Kellerstrass Strain of March-Hatched P ul- 








lets and Cockerels for sale at $1 cach. Late 
April or May hatch, at 75c. Mrs. W. A. 
Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

lor Sale—VPure-bred Singl Comb White 
Leghorn cockerels, 10 montl old, $1 - 
2 years old, $2. Only a few at this price. 
J. W. Quick, Pageland, 5. C. 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Nd 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 





Nes 























Large, early-hatched Single Comb 
Orpington cockerels for sale at $1 each. 
year old hens, 6 for $7.5 Pullets, $1 each. 
Money back if not satisfied. . lea Farm, 
Pikeville, N. C 

Black Minorcas—Cockere!s and _  pulilets, 
for winter shows. White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets for sal Vrit Midnight 
Poultry, Farm, O. M. Sharpe, Proprictor, 
Asheboro, N. C 

500 White and Silver Laced Wyandottes; 
White and Barred Rocks; White and Buff 


Partridge 
Clarence 


Orpingtons; Leghorns; Langshans; 
Cochins; Minoreas and Anconas. 


Shenk, Luray, Va. 

Bargain List—My fiine flock White Leg- 
horns, half my beautiful White Orpingtons, 
half my breeders, Indian Runner ducks. 


am over-stocked. Write for bargain list 92. 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Old and 
young. White Orpington and Ringiet Barred 
Rock cockerels. Indian Runner ducks. Won 
sweepstakes prize at Wilkes County Fair, 
Septemb« * £942: Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. 

SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. W. F. 
Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. 

Wanted—100 bushels choice scaly bark 
hickory nuts. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
Ni Gs 

Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff For Sale— 


$4 per 120 pounds f.o.b. J. A. Holloway, 
C 








Gorman, N. 

For Sale—Recleaned Applcr sced oats, 80c 
per bushel, f.o.b. Newton. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. C. 

Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs and 
Trees—Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C 

L. cop's P rolific Seed Wheat—Graded clean, 

bushel, Jno. K. Goodman, Gram- 
pian Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Cabbas Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 

















Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Recleaned, Graded Secd Wheat Leop's 
Prolific, $1.40 per bushel. Appler oats, grad- 
ed, 85e per bushel, f.o.b. Barber. Pe: Es 
Barber, Barber, N. C. 

REAL ESTATE. 

“Yarms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N.C. 

Lots, R. “MacKethan, ayette- 


, Farms—E. 
ville, N. C 


iat For Sale—W. E. Ballinger, Guilford 
{ NW. C. 





Iarms For E. C. Wil- 


liams, C linton, N. 
i. Moore County Sandy Land—Easy 
A. C. Wileox, Aberdeen, N. C 


Sale—Terms casy. 
Cc, 
to clear. 


All 


Ss. 


per acre. 
Johnsonville, 


Sale—$8 
Tune, 


900 Acres For 
der fence. J. H. 
I Have Good 
Write or call at 

Virgilina, Va. 
Acres Land For 
erms right. 


un- 

Cc, 
Real Estate— 

Drewry S. Seat, 


Bargains in 
my office. 


Seventy 
20 in pasture. T 
Whitakers, N. ¢ 

Virginia F arms and Timbered 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 

For Sale—360 acres, 2 crecks, dwelling, 2 
$7,000 cash. High state cul- 
Johnston, Tucker Springs, 


Sale—50 cleared, 
L. L. Draughon, 





Lands For 
Jeffreys, 











acres, Rawl- 
one-half mil- 
Burton Ave., 


Pine Timber—400 
Estimated one and 
et. V. D. Hawkins, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Country Home For Sale— ar y 
growing city; 115 acres; orchard vingtty, 
ll-room house; mountain i 4 neyarg, 
alone worth price asked, DUildings 
Sprague, Route 1, Lynchburg B, W. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 




















100-Acre Farm For Sak —% timt 
s ‘ er -g: 
stock and wood. 842 miles Southwe ay 
Greensboro, on graded road; ar aan 
and church. Fink gray d some. hoa! 
Terms to suit. Cc. F. ee 
- e. ensboro, 
Get Georgia Ground—Good land, 
health, good water, good pe¢ » "Good good 
Home-seekers should invest e be fore te 
vesting. Come or commu: t I pete 
Gividend dirt, and can suit you in have 
grade and price of farm. J. §, Wimben? 
Lumpkin, Ga. erly, 


‘For Sale—i,600 acres Marion County lang 





Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot 

ond growth timber. Land lies well, Sena 
fine bottom land on place. Produces va 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box ¢ 
Buena Vista, Ga. 58, 

Highly Improved Farms For | Sale—san 
acres; 880 acres; 920 acres; 1,348 conn 
Grow alfalfa, cotton, corn, hay, truek “a 
all staple crops. Also 840 acres farm land, 
unimproved. Can divide later Write fo 
full description. Minge, 2131 First ayo 
Birmingham, Ala. ss 

For “Sale—400 acres, ‘Harris ¢ ounty, G Geor. 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, 15 
of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 pe 
acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 

For Sale—One Tract of Land—so ¢ acre, 
Cne mile corporate limits of Barnwell; ; hig 
ly improved. One tract, 500 acres, fot 
miles fron. Barnwell, on Clay road leading 
to Barnwell Courthouse. One tract, 19 
miles from Barnwell, containing 195 acres, 
Terms can be arranged to suit purchaser, 
H. L. Creech, Box 96, Barnwell, S. ¢ 

Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water, §§ 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil. 





For Sale: 216-Acre Dairy Farm—Complete. 
Ten minutes from city of 6,000. All neces- 
sary buildings, machinery and herd. Owner, 
P. O. Box 306, Monroe, WN. C, 

| For Sale—F ifty acres, ten miles from 
Richmond, Va., together with all stock and 
implements. Good buildings. Price $3,000.. 
Address L. L. Brantingam, Glen Allen, Va. 





Heal 


















born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 
or Sale: 1,600 Acres Beautifully Leva 
Land—Adjoining city limits o A mericus, 
one and half miles of fine | 
through property; 6-room rt 
other buildings, in oak grov: 
most attractive in the ‘“State;’ railroad 
through property; 1,200 acres open. This ig 
an ideal proposition for subd i into 
small farms. Price, for a sho. ‘time $50 
per acre; cheap at $65 per acre. Easy terms: 
one-fourth cash. P. B. Williford, Americus 
Georgia. 
218 Acres Improved Farm Nine_ miles 
from county site. Good macadam pha 1 
niles, balance graded. Six-room dwelling, 





tenant house and large barns. Well pre 






















to small grain, cotton, pasture and meadow, 
Ten acres corn last year yielded ush: 
els. Other crops excellent. In heart of 
great Picdmont belt. A bar to quick 
purchaser. Kight thousand <¢ . Num 
ber of excellent farms, from 50 to 500 acres 
for full description, write th: Salisbury 
Nealty and Insurance Compan) Salist 
are 

Valuable Farm For 
boro, N. C, 360 acres, 
miles from Courthouse 
miles from White Oak, a suburt 
from station on main doub track _ line 
Southern Railway. Fronts main macadam 
road nearly one mile; fronts stat 
half mile. Four-room log hous 
fine building sit good tobacco bé 

; land naturally as good as ar 








ns uu 35 acres extraordinary 
creeks, never dry; bottoms could be 
into 100 acres at low cost. e 
not be duplicated under § Sel 
estate. J. H. Fariss, Executor, Green 
Hora, W...e. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Business College on 
shorthand, typewri 


Cheapest 
Bookkeeping, 





raphy, penmanship, drawing, tc, ms 
musie free. Write for particulars. Z & 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. ¢ 

3ookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Shert 


skilled spe 
Commercial 


At 
At 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by 
ciatists in the Greensboro 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. 
tend our school if you want to secure & 
good position. 


MISCELLA} NEOU Ss. 

















V anted to FE xchange—32-calibri Winches 
ter rifle for Berkshire pigs. J. H. Rathi 
Mt. Croghan, S. C. 24 





Booklet—All about pat oy 
Shepherd & Campbell, » 500 
Washington, D, C. 


Send for Free 
and their cost. 
L Victor Bidg., 


—* 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—Il! 
Ibs, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4.. Oyster Shel 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 to 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
Ss: -¢. 

Wanted—Fine pieces of ve ve ory y old solid | me 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirro% 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. ¢ 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, 
dianapolis, Ind. 














Remember that if what you wish 
is not advertised in the Progressivé 
you can often get it by putting 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
eee 
| 





PRIZE WINNERS 








Under this heading we shall be glad fs 
publish each week winnings of our a 
vertisers at State or district fairs. Ve 
regret that we cannot report winnings @# 
county fairs, nor can we report winnings 
already printed oa reports of Stat: Fairs. 
Send us a postal with list of your wil- 


nings, 





_— 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 
October 3. 
Good middling .....eee.eeee 11 1-16 
Strict lling 10 % 
Middling «+--+ eeeeees 10 % 
Low & | ee eee 6 to 8 
TRE. ERE RS Wieeimetlee le Fes Sashes sees 
Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnishe d by C. 




















B. Gill Produce Co.) 







pa,’ ty/ rtm 


Ne 


S 
ae 











(21) 1061 
















Flour—Per eats prices: 

MIB GPUS seeder iventsee $5.30 @ $5.40 

da I aenaaaeagedgle 75@ "5.00 im a al 
Corn—No. » per bushel..1024%@ 1.05 

No. 2 1 1) A ee a ee ee ee 98 @a 99 
qtimothy hay, per ton $22.50 @ $23.00 I, 

Provisions, at or S O r e 
snowdrift shortening, per casc.. 6.50 | 
Compound, ree basis ; 8c - ‘ 
pure lard, CICPCG (OGRE kates es 1213c sa 
. | omen FoiKs 
Meats 

Reg. ribs 10-45 ........ $10.75 @$12.00 | 
Pressed PISS .... eee reese eee e eee 10%@11 P - ‘ 
Dry D. &. 12, 912% | Why Not Put This One Smali Machine In the — When Father Has a Dozen Or More 
Hams, sug2 5% @16% 


SAVANNAH pst allentely 


(Report Furnished by W. 
The 


Cotton eeeera. ) 








= ” i i | 
October 3. page ‘a machine gy a deliers and the gas cooking range, | 
Good or ee ee eee” Ee a tnkccan | Oe eee Se et OD, Ae Gs One 
Low middlin make the old farm house a better) can be installed in three days with- 
Middling Y i j er: : 
ia Midtine ............. 11 3-16 sae ~~ e ‘di ——— | Out injuring walls or floors, 
MO RION=—DEICD i o.6 6 dicrs ie eos kis ow 0: 16,279 ather has Nis riding plows, le ‘ : * = s 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton ....$16@18 vators, binders, mowers, corn cut- ar bane boa cong 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ..... wees $26 ters and manure spreaders—he needs | Th Pcp ai a ee ee 
them all to make the farm vay—in. | e iron pipes will run inside your 
rally heavy tone has prevailed in pay: | Us j i ll ci h h 
A generally heavy 1 : 1 h k york | Walls just as in all city houses. The 
the market during the past week. The cidentally they make farm work] (po vgeliers. in brass or bronze ou 
pomaty cause has been the very large twice as easy as it waS a generation | 4 P oy 
movement of the crop in Texas, where re- anc | can select from a catalogue of a 
ceipts are running well ahead of last year, 50. : ; hundred beautiful designs. 
while everywhere else the movement is only In the meantime the woman’s end | 


afraction of last year. This is further 
lustrated in the report of the 


reau on cotton ginned to September 25. T 





total for the entire belt was just a trifle tainly mother’s turn. She is clearly pulling a chain that hangs from the 
over 3,000,000 bales, | of which rexas was | entitled to anything in the way of | burners in. every room, barn, shed 
credited with over 2,000,000. That shows | hi hel ligh her lab and out-building. 

that for the early period Texas has ginned | machine help to lighten her labors 


as all the balance 
So far as can be 
made 


twice as much 
put together. 
fort is being 


seen, no « 


on the contrary they seem to be tumbling With less than fifteen minutes’ at- and soft that it is often referred to 
over cach other in the rush to sell. To say tention once a month one of these| by scientific writers as “Artificial 
Ther atione Whew ne agate Zor th« | Pilot machines will provide all the | Sunlight.” No other light will add | 
which are compelled to accept the situation gas necessary for light and fuel in| half so much to the beauty of a 
a on them by iT xas. The crop as a a big house. And in every such room. And no other light can equal 
Wil readiee And will, be nrenared to take | Home the housewife will be forever | it for reading purposes. 

ata fair price, provided it is marketed with relieved from the trouble and labor 


reasonable Sut 


to sell it all at once, 


moderation, they apps 


to be trying 


. Williams, Editor 


Census Bu- 


of the belt 


to hold cotton in Texas; 


and what 


Farm Home —To Make Mother’s Work Easy? 





Why not present Mother with a} 


We shi cht | 
“Pilot Country Home Carbide Ma- , [a ee oe 


and fuel plants, the light chan- | 


il- 


The lights you can have fixed to 


of it—the house work—is every bit | .. : : 
’ 7 ee. light up without matches—by simply 


he as hard as it ever was. It is cer- 





ri 


as much as one of these little gas 


. Every light will be as white and 
plants will, 


f= | brilliant as sunlight itself. So clear 





The cooking range will be just 
ar | of handling coal, fire-wood, ashes, | like the “Gas “Pangea” used in mil- 











is still worse, all at one point. kerosene and greasy, smelly oil} lions of city kitchens. The ever- 
The burc au condition of 69.6 for Septem- lamps. ready fire can be turned on or off 
ee ee ee Already over two hundred thou- | with a thumb screw. Like the city 
for it was only 71.1 at the corresponding | sand farmers’ wives are enjoying gas range this Carbide Gas Range 
time last year. However it would not be this wonderful convenience. For insures a cooi kitchen in hot weath- | 
the Tule at thee tor eet weae es piekoe’ | fully that many Carbide machines er and cuts the work of cooking | 
Meitrodiction was made possible only by have been sold and installed in farm meals in half at all seasons of the | 
the extremely favorable late season. The | homes to date. year. 


crop in the 
but picking 


easter nsection is not 
has been much delayed by 


only la 
ce 







































te, 
ot aaa | 


~~ Bigger Ones to Lighten His Labors. 


If you will write and ask us for it, 


| we will be glad to send you our free 


wonder book. 


It tells about the magical gas pro- 
ducing stone, “Union Carbide”—how 
the Pilot machine releases the gas 
from this stone automatically—just 
the amount you use, no more, no 
less. It tells why the Union ‘Car- 
bide can’t burn or explode. It teils 
why it can be kept for years. It tells 
how the light can be used in barns 
and other farm buildings. It tells 
why it is better than electricity and 
cheaper than kerosene. It tells why 
it is not poisonous to breathe. It 
tells why insurance authorities pro- 
nounce it the safest of all available 
illuminants for country homes. It 
tells what sized and priced machines 
different sized farms use. 


All these facts are explained in the 
book in a manner that will make it 
perfectly clear why this OME 
MADE GAS is now used by over 
two hundred thousand farm families. 


Send us your address NOW, be- 
fore you forget it, and we will mail 
you the book and full particulars 

promptly. 

Just write to THE OXWELD 
ACETYLENE CO.— 

People’s Gas Bld., 68 Adams St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 



















































gtd rains. At the same time, shortage 
8 becomin more evident as the season ~-aon P : ] or 
bisa ore 85 @75e per barrel. Lima beans, 75 $1.5 WV 
advances. The quality of the cotton is now a 3 he te NE ROOTS eae 0$i. bd r ‘ e m ro e e i er 
rj 1 e c ne “air = . - = s, ‘ i Y 
showing the : “bad effects of too much rain. ound basket. Onion pickles, uke $1.50 | 
The cotton is wet and frequently gin cut. 9 ae eT vsterp! 5 0, $3 j 
I tes 7 ‘ ‘aa @3 per basket. Oysterplants, per lt $34 1. 
N addition to the big movement in Texas 4. "3 60c@$1.10 yer barrel onc Sine | 
and the Government crop reports,.the mar- 4, 22°TS:  ObCtl ahs tac ae lames oan 4 
k aie dD I Baier? ae 30@60ce per barrel Radishes, $1 per 100 
et has had to contend with the warlike sit- Line eo ae wage es s ees 
j : } pists ; Ss ysunches. Squash, 75c@$1 per barrel. pin | 
ae In the Balkans, The main offset to ach, 75C@$1 per barrel. Turnips, 75¢@$1.25 
= this has been the exce llent condition of per barrel. Tomatocs, 75¢@$1 per box. Wa- 
rade, both rally and in cotton g00dS {jc ropess. $1@1.50 per 100 bunches 
Specifically. means our crop will all ¢ ae Hee . eee, is , 
be wanted at any r Apples, $2@4.50 per barrel for hand- 
é d at any rate. picked. Crab apples, $2@6 per barrel. Pears, 
$3@4@6 per barrel. Quinces, $3.50@4.50 per 
7 ry barrel. Peaches, 35@60c per basket. Plums, 
RICHMOND LIV ESTOCK. 12@25c per 8-pound basket. Grapes, 35@60c 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. per 20-pound basket. Cranberries, $3@6 per The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) barrel. Muskmelons, 75¢@$1.50 per crate. over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
Citron, 30@50c per barrel. bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
October 5 Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.0314%. Oats, 38c horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
Creamery butter, 28@32c; factory, 23@ 
Steers—Best ............-ceee 2314c. Eggs, 24@27@32 and up to 40c SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 
Medium to good ........- oe Latter for near-by stock. 
Common to fair........6-- 5.00 Mess pork, $20@20.50 per barrel. Mess 
Helfers—best oo. cee eee eee 5.75 beef, $17@18. 
Medium to good......... 4.50 Cheese is higher than at any time for 40 
Common to fair.......... 4.00 years—l7c for top N. Y. State. 
a peeesence 4.75 <a Ee <a Th Sey 
Medium to good.......... 4.00 
* Seaton NO~ WARE 0 sae es 3.00 RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
6.00 _ Pe : x . Pee - ae 
Bulls 5.00 (Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., We grow plants by the millions for largest and be Bt truckers, — SS are 
Calves—extra 8.50 Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) hardy, stocky and frost-proof; grown on land unt qualled for vegetable plants— 
Medi 750 I where cabbage has never been before. Every plant reaches’ highest stage of per- 
Dairy 60.00 We think that about two-thirds to three- fection—not stunted, but well rooted and sound budded. 
Hogs—hes 8.5 fourths of the dark Virginia crop had been ALL VARIETIES—Early Jersey Wakefield, the best selected Long Island strain; 
Gooa 7. 7.50 cut and housed before the last rain. rie Charleston, Wakefield, Succession, Louisville Drumhead, Large Late Flat Dutch, Big 
Sh Sows 5. 7.00 tobaccos still in the field have undoubtedly Boston Lettuce, Giant White Forcing Lettuce, Tennis Ball Lettuce, Grand Rapids, 
tee” 8.00@ 4.00 taken on the second growth and unless Bao: 
Common 2.00@ $.00 frost should stay off for 30 days longer and | S p 
Lambs 3.50@ 7.00 we should have a mild October, we are | 500 lots, 65¢c; 1,000 to 4,000 lots, $1.15 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10,000 lots, 90c per 
ia afraid that this last portion of the crop will | 1,000. Special low prices on 10,000 to 20,000 lots. No charge for packing. All ship- 
TS show more length but will be immature and | ments guaranteed more than full count. Terms: cash with order. Remit postoffice 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. nondescripe. | or express money order, or registered letter. Send us your order to-day. Booklet 
Business is quiet, we ,had fairly good re- free. Address, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) eceipts of new dark primings which are FRANKLIN PLANT FARM, Ine., Pr. 0. Box 964, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
' : bringing about as much as they did last ores i = remand aap 
Potatocs, metener % era enmo year. The trust is the largest buyer of this | FRANK BRUNTON, Manager. 
long, $§1.4( 16 und, Der oerret $1.50 US grade of tobacco, altho some of the dealers | 
Pounds, hehe 60; a ag fa far Bie Bi are getting a small share of the offerings. 
rel, ( ‘ paths ; Bde 
weet basket, 75c@$1. White . = -Y Dice To : pee 
oe Te _— 100 pound bags; red, Land without population is a wilderness, DUROC -JERSEY Pigs, Gilts, nari sous 
C@$1; y v, 85¢@$1.15. White cabbage, and population without land is a mob, Thi eac an pp e : Finest prize ag cg registere¢ . StOCK, 
F100, d4; re ay $3 @ 3.50 Brussels United States has many social, political, 3 sg og Pen vig My Sap ke< 
ts : ‘ sage . . é j ; ae } e rite ci 3argain ist No, 92 
Ss, pr quart, 6@10c. Beans, T5c@$l and economic questions—some old, son ri yr 2 , 
basket Beets, 75c@$1 per barrel, or new-—to settle in the near future; but no: rees Cc an up MERIDIL - Ww me ge Cc OL L EGE, 
125 per 100 bunches, Carrots, same as so fundamental as the true relation of thay 9 eridian, MISS. 
Cucumbers, per barrel, $1.50@2.50; land to the national life. The first ag : : . 
Tic@$1 per basket. Cauliflower, $2@ the progress of any civilization isto pro- | _ Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
Pr barre] . Eom i mes . ; ire 3i Y - | Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. | and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
ten oo rel. Corn, per 100 ears, 75c@ vide homes for those who desire to sit under | Baie B FE Gatalne 18 Ma hinge vecistor S end @aanantea’ te 
Wa 60 Cel 15@35ce per dozen. Chicory, their own vine and fig tree. A prosperous | 5@Ve 50 per cent. lent ag A Con erything ster g 
@60c per ‘rel, Eggple 75¢e @$1.25 agricultural interest is to a nation what good | TENNESSEE NURSE 10., 
rel, segplant, 75¢c@$1.25 per agricultural interes is ané on . F e 
Trel, Kale, 20@40c per barrcl. Lettuce, digestion is to a man.—James J. Hill. | Dept. 8, - - <= Cleveland, Tenn. W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. + 
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Reduced Fares Jigxg 


to the Southwest 


Oct. 1 and 15, Nov. 5 and 19, 
Dec. 3 and 17, 1912 


(22) 


On above dates 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Missouri and Old Mexico 


Stopovers allowed at points west of Missis- 
sippi River, on both going and return trip. 


Return limit 25 days. 


Splendid service via Frisco and Memphis. 
For full information and rates write 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








reduced fare, home- 
seekers tickets will be sold from points in 
the Southeast, via Frisco Lines to points in 





POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


se 2 
_ Fariff Creed of Senator Simmons on Farm Products 
(FROM HIS SPEECH AT CHARLOTTE.) 
“If you will put the things the farmer buys on the free list, Iam willing to put the 
If you reduce the duty on the things he buys, Iam will- 
ing to reduce the duty on the things he makes, but Iam never going to consent to putting 
the things he makes on the free list while he is required to pay the Payne-Aldrich rates 


things he sells on the free list. 





on the things he buys. 





farm. 
nearly all 1 own is in farm lands. 





“Why should I not stand by and fight for the farmer? I was born and reared ona 
All my ancestors have been farmers and my only sonis a farmer, and pretty 
I want it understood that while Iam in Congress I 
shall continue to defend his interest and that whoever kicks his dog around in the Sen- 
Gie while I am there is going to get a kick from me.’ 











(Advertisement. ) 


WILSON AND BRYAN 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


Woodrow Wilson Says:— 

“We are at a critical juncture in 
the history of America and at a very 
critical juncture in the history of the 
Democratic party. There is only one 
condition upon which the Democratic 
party can gain the confidence of the 
Nation, and that condition is that it 
should have itself through and 
through absolutely committed to 
progressive policies. Just so certain- 
ly as it turns back, just so certainly 
as it makes any other choice, it will 
be rejected now and need have no 
hope whatever of being chosen again 
for our generation.’’—Speech, Sep- 
tember 21, 1912, opposing Jas. W. 
Smith, Jr., for Senate because not a 
progressive. 

W. J. Bryan Says:— 

“The Commoner does 
part in contests between 
excepting where a principle 
volved. In North Carolina, 
Senator Simmons is a 
re-election, a principle 
He is not a progressive and it is a 
tnystery to the outside world why a 
State like North Carolina has toler- 
ated him so long.’’—The Commoner, 
August 30, 1912. 


not 
Democrats 
is in- 
where 
candidate for 
involved. 


is 





selling our new and AInoanel eal 
able gasoline table and hangin; 
ss (or lighting city and rural 
ma stores, halls, churches, 
fu Might known, 


ort- 

amp 
omes, 
Most power- 
Absolutely safe, 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliantand many times cheaper 
than gas or electricity, Guaranteed 


five years. Everyone a possible cus- 


tomer. Noexperience necessary. Large | 


commissions. Exclusive territory free. 
Write today. 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

B 279 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 










® Send for four of our beautiful 12x16 
Va~ Evameied Art Pictures to distribute 
with Mammoth Pattern Collection at 
25c each.Return us the $1.00 when col- 
4 \ected and we will send you by return 
mail phiaversn neil go u alice ear 
band ring. Addres: OSE 
492 Household “Bldg. ca rey 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
be reliable. 








take | 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE | 


FREE! 


Write at once! Pockets full of 
money, nobby suits to wear, as 
our manager in your town, 

235 Suits, Cash, Watches, Dia- 

amonds, Jewelry—All FREE 

Make $40 to $50 a week selling nob- 
by suits besides, We prepay all 
express charges, Everything guar- 
anteed—orders turned over to you. 
Write At Once {2 for’ full tulveample—Al 
Free. Get this Grace epee ick 


Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept 4£57Chicago, iil 


AGENTS A Big Seller 


Safety ¢g 
Door 
Guard. § 


Made of cold rolled 















door. 


Sells in every 
home, 


Big profits. 


Bie a demand. haa quick for terme 
aud demonstrating sample to worker 


THOMAS LOCK CO., 2855 Home Sts DAYTON, OHIO. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


publish 
lands wanted or offered 





In this department we shall 
offerings of all 


for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 


responsibility. 





4a 
Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you fin! opportuni- 
ty thrusiing itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia’’ and 
our Ilst of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 

EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Ailanta, Ga. 




















ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, 
GROWING 


rich, gently rolling prairies of 
Mississippi give the intelligent 
farmer better results than other sections, 
where lands sell for five times the price 
our lands are selling for now. Write for 
free booklet and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 


On the 
Northeast 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and _ investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 


WHAT 


SHALL WE DO WITH| 
CREEK-BOTTOM LANDS? 


The Problem of Controlling Overilow 


Waters Is Constantly Getting 
Harder. | 
HAVE read with interest your 


timely articles relative to allow- 
ing the farms to wash into gullies. 
One has but to look around in this 
section to observe the ravages of the 
waters on our hillsides, the resulting 
barrenness of the fields and the prod- 
igal waste of their potential wealth. 
There is another question intimately 
connected with this subject and grow- 
ing out of it which I have hoped 
would also be discussed through your 
columns but about which I have seen 
nothing. With the hope of eliciting | 
discussion, I desire to bring the 
subject to attention. 


The silt washing from the hillsides 
has moved down partly into the beds 
of the streams, or creeks, sloughs, 
and rivers with the result that these 
channels are far less able to con- 
tain the water coming into them 
from excessive rains or melting 
snows than formerly; overflows are 
more frequent and more protracted. 
The guage of the Mississippi River 
shows that it will contain without 
overflowing more than two feet less 
of water than was the case a few 
years ago. Not only have the farm 
lands over which the water that 
reached the river flowed been de- 
pleted by the loss of at least this 
much of the best portion of the soil | 
but the valley along the river has 
been rendered this much more liable 
to overflow. What has made poor 
the hills has not enriched the valley 
but made it indeed poorer. This 
march of the earth to the waters has 
been similarly going forward to every 
stream in this section of the South 
and the condition is year by year 
growing worse. While the preven- 
tion of further washing of the lands 
would maintain conditions as they 
bre, still under existing conditions 
\Nfere is a serious problem for those 
who are attempting to farm in fields 
subject to overflow and not protect- 
ed by levees. There is so much 
chance of a crop’s being injured by 
flood waters of the streams that 
farming becomes almost a gamble 
rather than a business. The spec- 
tacle is frequent of the ruin of 
Such farmers even when industrious 
and intelligent. So the question 
| arises: Is it profitable under present 
tconditions to plant such lands to 
crops of cotton and corn as is now 
ordinarily the practice? Such land is 
of the richest class and most capable 
of production. How, therefore, can 
it be utilized to the best advantage? 

The first answer that suggests it- 
self is drainage. Construct a ditch 
down. the course of the stream to 
carry off the water rapidly and then 
make drains into this main ditch. 
This, however, is a big and expensive 
undertaking. There are many land- 
owners affected, and skepticism is rife 
as whether the benefits will be com- 
mensurate with the outlay that will 
be required. Propositions of this 
kind are theoretical to the farmer 
of most sections of the South, no 
trials of it having been made under 
his observation. By habit and prac- 
tice he prefers to ‘‘endure the ills he 
Bas rather than fly to those he knows 
‘not of.’’ So before this remedy can 
be adopted to any great extent it 
will be necessary that it be better 
known to the land-owners than is 
now the case. In other sections of 
the country it has been used success- 
fully for years past. Such chan- 
‘Wels have been made in some 
parts of the South. Doubtless there 
are readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er who from their own knowledge 
could iurnish such convincing proof 
ef the desirability of a drainage pro- 
ject of this kind that more of the 
readers will become interested in 








Montezuma, Ga. 


forming drainage districts and in- 
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| NORTH CAROLINA, 
| ) 


TO THE VOTERS 








Your attention was called last week to4 
few reasons why you should vote for 
A. L. FRENCH 
For Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Below are other reasons. 


Because he is able to represent North 
Carolina Agriculture in a_ creditad, 
manner at meetings outside of the State, 
and because of his being the best know 
practical farmer in the South, his gug. 
gestions should carry much weight at 
such meetings. 

Because he has a wide acquaintance 
among the best farmers of the North and 
West, his would be a strong influence for 
the bringing of the best class of farm. 
ers of these sections, with capital, to aid 
us in putting our hundreds of thousands 


of acres of waste land in condition to 

bring good revenue to the State. 
Because he has always been a leader 

in matters that tend to the upbuilding 


of his community and State. 


Watch This Space Next Week for Mor 
Equally Strong Reasons, 
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2 
creasing the value of the,oretk bi 


tom iands. When the sentiment fr 
such remedy has been created and th 
movement started there will still ¥ 
some time before it is applied. Th 
movement is necessarily slow. Sut 
a drainage district was formed i 
this county several vears ago havi 
for 1ts purpose the drainage of tlt 
bottom lands along a small cred 
and all the preliminaries to begit 
ning work have not yet been # 
raaged. The course of any such 
deriaking is more than likely tok 
that several years will elapse bein 
it is completed and becomes of pit 
cal value. 

So the question recurs as to wht 
is the best method in the meantil® 
of handling such lands. Can ti 
be put to some better use in thet 
present condition than the atte! 
to raise crops of cotton and col! 
What crops are better adapted 
this kind of land that an overitf 
of water injures less, or the destfl 
tion of which is of less consequent! 

H. JOHNSO. 

Senatobia, Miss. 





Typhoid fever claims another" 
tim his State could ill afford to} 
in the death of Mr. W. S. Cobb! 
Robeson County, North Carolina} 
Cobb was one of the foremost lé 
ers of the movement for better fa! 
ing and better rural education, 4 
his death at the early age of * 
greatly to be deplored. Then, " 
we are again oppressed by the ! 
ing that it was so unnecessary: 
never hear now of a death frow 


phoid fever without wishing oul h® 


ple could wake up to the impor 
of vaccination as a preventive 
terrible scourge. In view 2° 

risks involved, it is almost crip 
carelessness for any young mal 
der 40 not to take the typhoid 

cination. 

















Endeavor to be patient in be arine | 
other men’s faults and infirmities, ¥ 
ever they be, for thou thyself also 


many things which have need to be? 
with by others.—Imitation of Christ. 
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THE FALL ARMY WORM. 





FARMER, 


iS OF 
INA, 





its Life History—Much Damage May 
Yet be Done. 




















HIS worm is a native of thc 
‘y Southern States and has been 
known as an enemy of coru 
and forage crops for the past 119 





ears. : ; 
whe adult form of the grass worm 


is a moth, “miller” or “candle ny 
as it is commonly called. These 
moths are night-fliers, and, as are 
the moths of the cotton caterpillar, 
are easily attracted to lights. During 
the day thy may be found in hidins 
fin thick grass along neglected ditch 
panks, in fence corners and in any 
qense growth such as cowpeas. plant- 
ej broadcast, etc.. The moths mate 
and within two days thereafter the 
female deposits from 200 to 500 eggs 
in tvo or more batches upon any 
plant which will be suitable as food 
for the young. These eggs hatch in 
afew days and the young worms 
commence their work of destruction. 
The feeding at first consists in sim- 
ply skeletonizing the leaves, and be- 
ing barely noticeable, does not cause 
apprehension for about a week. The 
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worms grow rapidly however, and in 


a week’s time they are large enough 


to devour a great deal of vegetation. 
At this stage the worms are only 
about one-half inch in length, but 
feeding heavily as they do, they grov 
inthe next eight days to one and one- 
fourth to one and one-half inches in 
length. In their growing period of 
14 to 16 days the worms feed on 
nearly any green stuff, preferring 
the grasses, corn and other grain 


crops, but where they are numerous, | 


cause serious damage to. cotton, 


sweet potatoes, cowpeas, etc. 

When the worms are fully grown 
(1146 inches), they cease feeding, and 
entering the soil to a depth of ap- 
proximately one inch, go through 
the third or pupal stage, in their de- 
velopment. It is at this time thai 
many farmers think that the worms 
have disappeared for good and that 
there is no further need to worry. 
However, in another ten days a moth 
emerges from this pupa which was 
in the soil, and soon, where there 
was only one worm there may pos- 
sibly be hundreds in the next genera- 
tion. Thus we see that the worms 
Ttequire only about 30 days to com- 
plete their life histories and begin, 
only on much larger scale, their work 
of destruction. 


The best results are 


powdered or four pounds of the paste 
tofrom30to 50 gallonsof water. Paris 
green should not be used on young 
stowing crops on account of its ten- 
dency to burn the foliage, thereby 
checking the growth. It can be used 
to advantage, however, aS a spray 
upon infested grass along roadways, 
ditch banks and in neglected fields 
Where the crop is of no especial use. 
These places should be treated to re- 
duce the danger to other crops and 
if Paris green is used, it should be 
at the rate of one pound with two 


obtained | 
from the use of arsenate of lead | 
Used at the rate of two pounds of the | 





Pounds of freshly slaked lime to 50 | 


gllons of water. Arsenate of lead, 
besides not being injurious to the 
folixge, has still another advantage 
ver Paris green in that it sticks to 
the Plant surfaces much longer. This 
8a very desirable feature, especially 
M showery weather. 

Dusting may be fairly effective in 
the control of the worms on low- 
rowing grasses, recently cut alfalfa 
on young peas, providing the poi- 
on is applied while the dew is 
Still on, 

Prospects are that the feeding 
early oats will be heavy before 
hibernation takes place. Every pre- 
faution should be taken against pos- 
sible injury to this crop and a spray 
4% recommended will be the most ef- 


“arly in the morzirge while the dew 
8 still on, - 
to 
c 









TODS, J. A. DEW. 
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s given fairly satisfac- | 
Ty results on a number of similar | 
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PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is produced by a patented process 
that takes out the bite and leaves 
only the delicious, wholesome to- 
bacco. It’s fresh and fragrant and 
sweet—the finest smoke you or any 
other man ever put in a jimmy 
pipe or rolled into a cigarette. 


Will you get all the fun that’s com- 
ing to you? Will you goright tothe 
store and buy your supply of Prince 
Albert now, while the going’s good ? 


Sc in the toppy red bag 
(handy for cigarette smok- 
ers); 10c in the tidy red 
tins; also, in pound and 


aire p Be 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


— 






=\(tsI Eire ies Weal 


Just can’t i 
9 Hf 
ite your tongue! |; 


That’s why Prince Albert tobacco is famous all 
over the land—tobacco Without teeth! 


No matter how long ago you gave up pipe 
smoking, start in again, because here is tobacco that’s right; 
tobacco that has actually doubled the number of pipe smokers 
in the past three years because of its goodness. 
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Make Your Hogs 


Immunize your hogs now—make them cholera proof. The cholera season is here and if it 
is in your section, there are many ways for it toinfect your herd. It is the most contagious 


and the most deadly of all hog diseases. 


Don’t run the chances of losing your entire herd 


when less than the price of one animal will pay your veterinarian for immunizing fifty with 


Consult Your Veterinarian | 


MULFORD HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


**The reliable immunizing and curative agent” 


Reliable because its production is under the 
supervision of biological experts from begin- 
ning to end. Reliable because every lot 

is thoroughly tested before sending to 


your veterinarian. In fact,it’sthereliability 
of our products that has made the Mulford 
L:boratories known among physicians and 
veterinarians over the entire world. 


How We Test Hog Cholera Serum 


New York San Francisco 





blood. This gives them all cholera, 


as City 
Atlanta 


Suppose the test is made with 12 hogs. We first inject intoeach one several strains of virulent hog-cholera-producing 
Then we inject into 8 of them a dose of our hog choleraserum. If the 
serum is up to our standard it will save the lives of the 8 treated hogs, while the other 4 will die of cholera. Ifthe 
serum does not save the lives of the 8 treated hogs, we do not place it on the market. Every dose of Mulford Hog 
Cholera Serum sold must be from serum that has been tested and saved the lives of cholera stricken hogs. 
Other Mulford Products 
Tested Tuberculin, Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines. 
Mallein, Antitoxin for Lock Jaw, Abortus Bacterin. 


Send for Valuable Free Booklet 


Gives methods for preventing and controlling hog cholera. 
Send now before the disease attacks your herd. 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L 


Chicago Seattle 


it. Louis v4 
New Orleans Boston Toronto 
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MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. | 





Vil—Vines and Other Climbers 


Are Extremely Valuable in the 





Proper Decoratiing of the Home Grounds. 
By Prof. L. A. Niven. 

HERE is no class of plants plant the vine right close to the brick 
of any more importance than wall and it will grow up on it with- 
the vines and other climbing out any support whatever. The lit- 

plants in the decoration of the home tle tendrils or ‘aerial’ roots will 


grounds. There are two main rea- 
sons why they are so important. The 
first is that they are very beautiful 
when properly cared for, and the 
places which they beautify are those 
that could not be made beautiful 
with any other class of plants. The 
second reason is that they make the 
place which they cover so much cool- 
er during the summer. All know how 
much cooler the porch is when cov- 
ered with vines. 

These vines cause the place to be 
cool on the account of two entirely 
different reasons. The first is be- 
cause they keep out the sunshine. 


fasten themselves so securely to the | 
brick that it will be almost impossible | 
to pull the vine down without break- 
ing it. 


The principal pruning necessary 


for the different climbers is the cut- 
ting of them in such a way that they 
may be kept within bounds. 
sometimes necessary to cut out some 
of the old shoots and cut back others 
in 
and vigorous wood may be formed, 
but, as a rule, very little pruning is 
needed by plants of this class. 


It is 


order that an abundance of new 


It is advisable to keep the ground 


around the base of these vines well 











THE 


BEAUTY OF 








VINES AND TREES. 





The second is because they are con- 
stantly giving off water through the 
leaves and the water is evaporated. 
It requires heat for water to be evap- 
orated and these growing vines give 
off enough moisture to have consid- 
erable effect on the air near by, as 
the heat absorbed by the evaporation 
of the water lowers the temperature 
quite a bit. 

Some of these vines such as the 
climbing rose and the wistaria also 
produce very beautiful flowers. The 
climbing rose always adds beauty to 
any place, especially around the cov- 
ering of a well or the edge of the 
porch. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows how a Well covering may 
be made attractive. As it is, this is 
a beautiful and pleasant place. If 
the climbing rose and the shrubbery 
were not there, the place would be 
ugly and very uninviting. The wis- 
taria is a very valuable climbing 
plant on the account of the beauty 
of its flowers and the earliness of 
their appearance in the spring. In 
some grounds wistarias are plant- 
ed near the base of the trees on the 
grounds and allowed to run all over 
them, and these trees are really a 
thing of beauty in the early spring. 
Of course it is not desirable to train 
these vines too closely to a wooden 
building, as they will prevent the 
moisture from drying out as it should 
and cause the wood to rot. In or- 
der that these vines may be kept in 
a healthy and vigorous condition they 
should be properly planted, the soil 
cultivated and fertilized just as it is 
done for any other plant. 
those who have brick build- 
ings there is’ nothing that will add 
so much beauty as to have the walls 
covered with Virginia creeper or Bos- 
ton ivy. These within themselves 
will change the looks of the whole 
place. They will also add to the 
beauty of a wooden building, but are 
not desirable here on the account of 
causing the walls to decay. Just 


For 


cultivated and fertilized. 
they will grow without this, but 
not nearly so well as with it. If 
they are planted right up next to the 
wall, a small strip of ground may be 
kept free from the lawn grass with- 
out hurting the looks of the place 
and to the great advantage of the 
vines. 


Of course, 


The decoration of the grounds can- 
not be entirely complete without the 
use of some of these vines and climb- 
ers, and I wish to urge all who are 
doing this kind of work to be sure 
to use some of them in the decoras 
tion of the grounds. 





Cotton Crop Somewhat Smaller 
Than Last Year’s. 


HERE is no doubt that the crop. 


now maturing and coming to mar- 
ket was grown on a slightly smaller 
acreage than last year, and it is also 
a fact that the start of the crop was 
late. These facts would seem to 
promise a somewhat smaller yield 
than a year ago. On the other hand, 
the weather since the middle of July 
has been very favorable and much of 
the ground lost early in the season 
has been recovered. The great cot- 
ton-producing State of Texas has had 
an unusually favorable season and 
from all accounts will produce an 
even larger crop than last year. Ok- 
lahoma also, altho planting a small- 
er acreage, will in all probability 
market a greater yield than a year 
ago. 

The Mississippi 
the 


pests, 


Valley, notwith- 
handicap of floods and 
to market 


standing 


insect promises 


more cotton than last year On the 
other hand, the States on the At- 


lantiec Coast and Alabama will prob- 
ably fall short of last year in the 
season’s out-turn owing to the un- 
propitious weather during the spring 
and early summer. From all pres- 
ent indications, therefore, we are 











\ [my big four color catalog. 
My letter NOW before you turn over this page. 
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Satur 
~ Whole Business Secti 
OLE DUSINESS SCCUON 
rm of Town Roofed with —_..-: 
1 | } vital 1 

ence— 
oN] [\SRESTIOS WIS 
The 
o \) \ an headst 
1 
In the city of Hh ag 
Coshocton, Ohio, practically every N criticis 
SS good business block and factory erected or re-roofed and g 
within the last 15 years is covered with J-M Asbestos Roofine | As sh¢ 
The Meek Co.—with about 4 acres of roof space—has covered all its er wh 
buildings with J-M Asbestos Roofing. So has the James B. Clow & Sons know 
Co., with nearly 3 acres of roof, and the H. D. Beach Co., with nearly 2 always 
acres of roof. Likewise, the Pope-Gosser China Co., Coshocton Bri: ‘ust 1 
Coshocton Glove & Garment Co., Hunt-Crawford Corrugated Pa Co ” 
Hay Huston Axle Co., Coshocton Ice & Cold Storage Co., Novelty Adver. kind 
tising Co., and others too numerous to mention. : and st 
Could we induce such shrewd business men as the heads of these nan 
mammoth manufacturing plants to use J-M Asbestos Roofing if it had not tell he 
given their next-door neighbors entire satisfaction? and W 
The business men of Coshocton, as well as in all parts of the country, Jong | 
have been so unanimous in adopting this ready-to-lay stone (asbestos) roof- piore’! 
ing, because we have proved tothem, as we can also prove to you, that it is The 
absolutely fire-proof; that it contains nothing that can rot, melt, crack or : 
deteriorate with age; and that, because of its long life and the fact that it = 
never needs coating or repairs, zt costs less per year of service than any streng 
other roofing. : : educat 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable forall types of buildings. Our nearest Branch and co 
will fill your order if your dealer does not sell it, Write today for 300klet No. 1664 be: al 
which tells all about the advantages of this roofing ever other kinds, ’ 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. as bi 
— Chicago Detroit vaute Milwaukee Omaha He St. Louis : fined - 
pon — pom sid ASBESTOS a a Seattle = H f 
sas City wees ew Orleans Pittsburg San Francisco to avo 
Los Angeles New ‘ork ; we ents, ¢ 
For Canada: -THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, ‘ 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. take ¢ 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B.C. husbai 
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The name and address of every possible gasoline engine By ioy, 
buyer who reads this ad. Send me your name guzck fot Hh int 9 
ae my latest sfectal offer on the dest gasoline engine that evet Hot pro 
= /, turned a wheel. Let me tell you how you can her, b 
with ri 
all lies 
av 0 k 
mother 


—that 
to me, 
Tean ¢ 
church 
or my 
for a 
come | 
have 
live on 


There 


real €ash, according to the size encine you need—sizes1¥ to 15h. p. 
Dgn’t doubt—write me now. You never lost anything by cet- & 
ting information. 
\ hy shouldn’t you deal with me direct — the manufac- 
Stuger—and keep in your own pocket the dealer’s and job- 
Fi ’s profits? Get yourengine fresh from the paintshop—fully 
f tried out and tested. Yousimply must get my offer—and see 
Don’t wait—write your postal or 









Wm. Galloway, President, THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 
G7S5BW Galioway Station aterioo, lowa 
REMEMBER—We carry stocks of all our machines at Chicago, Kansas City, Couns 

cil Biuffs and Minneapolis—insuring prompt shipment. 











promised a crop somewhat smaller ( 
than last year, it is true, but never- | 
theless a large crop, probably second 


only to the immense yield of last | HA 
year. | te 
Even a larger yield, however, wiil on; 





not prevent the world’s needs from 
absorbing the great bulk of the of- 
ferings at paying and it is | 


right 





Plants and Trees 


prices, 
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this fact that should be kept in mind F th South he 
rather than the probable yield. There | or the sae ha 
acs re eae “ ee Hardy and Decorative! Pave a 
is no prospect of mater ially lower | sick on aasek auaew vee" bdo} 
prices unless the production greatly of the Southern planter aa 
‘ ape . ll kinds *) ‘J 
exceeds present expectations.—New holder. All kinds of E an 
i nomic trees and plant he far 
Orleans Picayune. th and the Tr 
Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. bs 7 A 
1) 
Farmerg’ National Congress, New Orleans e tall | 
November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De- z cs ? Ber of 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. the South, & as omett 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, | the past 28 ye ee 
Wis., Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chaflin, Secretary. 0 it, 
National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., | Iw 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Steve 1 
enson, Secretary. J honey 
American Association of Farmers’ Jfsti- | Ugs a 


tute Workers, 
Hamilton, U. 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-1) John | 
S. Department of Agriculture, 
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Washington, D. C., Secretary. | have 
The American Breeders’ Association, Co- | 1 

lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. | ; Ge gla 

Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. | s yo tm 9 
International Livestock Exposition, Chi- | SI > sel aE nts . 

cago, Ill., Oct. 24-Nov. 2. B. H. Heide, Sec’y. | Royal Palm Freight SAFELY to n ~ Floridl Ser 
National Dairy Show, Union Stock Yards, | Nurseries REASONER BROS., Oneco, 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30-Dec. 7. A. B. Auten, | j 
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Saturday, October 12, 1912.] 
A New “Problem’’ Novel. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


yital problem of woman’s independ- 
ence—moral and financial—in the 
the heroine is the daughter of a 
headstrong, harsh-tempered Kansas 
farmer and his broken-spirited wife 
gho is always whining, nagging and 
qriticising but who is afraid of him 
and gives up to him in everything. 
As she puts it: “I’m as weak as wat- 
er when he looks at me. I don’t 
know why, I guess it’s because I’ve 
always give up. **** A woman does 
just like a horse—there’s mor’n one 
kind of whippin’ a man can give— 
and she gets scared—an’ minds. A 
man begins right from the first t’ 
tell her what to do an’ she loves ’im 
and wants t’ please him, an’ before 
jong she don’t have her way no 
pore’n a nigger.” 

The daughter of this unhappy 
home has energy, ambition and 
strength of character. She gets an 
education; she meets other people 
and comes to know what a home may 
be; and then she marries a young 
farmer from the East who consid- 
ers himself superior to his less re- 
fined neighbors. So anxious is she 
to avoid the unhappiness of her par- 
ents, that she makes the same mis- 
take as her mother—-yields to her 
husband in everything, becomes alto- 
gether dependent upon him financial- 
ly, allows him to come between her 
and the friends to whom she owes 
more of her chance to rise in the 
world. Her life is a veritable tragedy; 
she is as much of a possession (‘‘He 
owned her and she must court his 
consent to this visit’’) as her mother. 
Her husband is more refined than 
her father, really kinder at heart, but 
not less a tyrant. 

At last the crash comes. The death 
of a friend—and more——leaves her 
fnancially independent and she as- 
serts. her moral independence. The 
result is a temporary separation, but 
she wins in the end. 

The moral the story would con- 
vey.is plain: Marriage should be a 
partnership, financially and _ other- 
wise, and the woman who lacks the 
courage to assert herself when she 
knows she is right is bound to sink 
into a sort of chattel—a mere piece 
of property. Her husband may love 
her, but he will forget to treat her 
with respect. And at the bottom of 
all lies the financial independence of 
the wife. As Elizabeth tells her 
mother: “You say pa mistreats you 
—that’s just what would have come 
tome, *** Because we are separated 
Iean go to town if I like, I can go to 
thurch, I can go to see a neighbor, 
my mother, without hating to ask 
fora horse, or being told when to 
tome home *** I’m free, because I 
have money enough of my own to 
live on,” E. E. M. 








There is Money in Weaving the 
Old-Time Rugs. 


HAVE been reading your paper a 
long time and enjoy the Home 
Cirle very much. I think it all 
"ght for the girls to help with the 
farm work, as it gives them plenty 
f 800d exercise and fresh air. I 
ive 1X girls and I want them all to 

®a good education and know how 
0 do housework and everything from 
Paine, spinning and weaving to 
aaney Work, I think all kinds of 

' - Work is not to be made light 
“dey it we knew how to take hold 
$ B kinds of work there is no dan- 
cor seins, for we can all find 
i. ing to do if we are willing to 
I will te 


ll you how I make my pin- 
honey, I 


ES and fi Weave the old-time rag 
gal nd a demand for them. I 
‘the at pleasure in making them. 
oly any of eight chiidren and 
m a rl I can help my husband 
d send — for so many. We ‘try 
em all to school eight 
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Let Adler Take rows Own 


Ca FS ae 






Plan Wipes Out! 
The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down-—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 
An Adler Organ in your my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
own home will be a never fail- can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying a cent. 
education and culture, making home the When you get my catalog, select the Adler Organ 
most attractive place cn earth, paying for you like best and I willship itatonce. Have it a 
itself over and over again by bringing into monthfree. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
your home life that which money cannot buy Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts., 
~—happiness and contentment. You take no risk. If, at the end of a year, the 
Its value cannot be measured in dollars and ‘“Adier’’ fails to make good on every point I claim 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it willbe to for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. = 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to And more: I will give you the longest and a 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love strongest guarantee ever made on an organ 
with the ones we love best. Pei be Ray —. You = how easy itis / 
I firmly believe that if there were an Adler own the finest organ made. 
Organ in every home in America we would be _ 1 ¢an and Lig Rong Hy because I 
better business men, better working men, Sell direct from the $500, ad et 
better farmers, better citizens because of the Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest Oy 
elevating power of music, and because I want- Wholesale factory prices. The atte i 







































































/ A 7 ks all retail organ prices 
ed to make it possible for every family to know thoroughly wreck: o ay 
the delights of music, I have originated the absolutely sreesing out = in-between 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which lemens’ profits you pay on 
has made the “Adler” a household word; Other organs. 3 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are Mail Coupon You can’t afford to | 
wD eel of the a The time has you see my plan to fic on 4 Pe antl 
arrived—this very da or yo ‘ou vey 8.75. 

pe Ms REE Coupon or a Postal for my 7 coe 

ook rig 


extra, midd 


























406 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Send me my copy of the Wonderful 
a Free Illustrated Adier Organ Book. 


ADDRESS ........ eoececce oe 


aR ps L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co., 






Zs § Sell 
Only Direct 
om Factory 


The Famous $500,000 
Adier Factory — Great- 
est In Existence 
























































































































































months in the year. We live one Grates and stoves are allright but its alot of trouble and expense to keep them agoing. 
° " Steam and hot water systems are little better. If you want plenty of heat wherever and in &f 
mile from a good high school. whenever heat is needed—cleanliness and healthful ventilation with it—if you would save Wi Af 
I won the dollar offered by the ee Sy ae eae (if 
7 y JAHANT Down Draft FURNACE / 3 
farmers’ institute for the best loaf. Order direct from the factory and do your own installing, saving both dealer’s and erect- 
f bread or’s charges. Every Jahant is built-to-order for the building it’s to heat. That’s why we 
‘i a CAS END FOR FREE BOOK telli bout the Jahant and 1 f selling it t 
elling more about the Jahant and our plan of selling it to you 
; I took the money and bought some fon $10O%sn and B10 Gade, 
jelly glasses and sugar and made THE JAHANT HEATING CO., 135 Mill St., AKRON, OHIO. 
jelly and sold it, and I have a neat 
little profit, so I am going to see how 
much I can earn off my dollar. * Save $8 
MRS. L. L. TALLANT. ie 
. 
re Suit or Overcoat 
Timely Reci, WS “egg 
imely Kecipes. V $10 to $22 
KRAUT. vy Made ure 
Method No. 1.—Four gallons of cut cab- Read This Letter 4 ydiamgg 
bage, 1 cup (or 1% pint) of salt, % cup (or Texas, 1912. \ Worth $18 to $30 
% pint) or strong apple vinegar. Pack with P. W. Goodman, Pres. Regal Tailoring Co. : 
pestle as solid as possible as you fill your Sr uae cect tian enti hae Write for 
barrel. Even after this packing, there will 2 . 
be a shrinkage that must be replaced with Ls) Free Style Book and 
extra cut cabbage. It may be more will od pet iyo act t daek tees b zs Samples 
have to be added the second time. When . ea = a RALPH HL. HORTON. NO AGENTS 
the last cabbage is added cover with several L M Y i 
inches of brine strong enough to bear up an et Me Start You in wa’ | - g 
egg. Now place over this a clean cloth, Business —You Can’t Lose OUR sui A 
upon this cloth put a bundle of clean wheat Don’t be satisfied with o salary. No man can a '} y suit or f 
straw, then a heavy weight, and lastly head bt ray ova than as jefe i Seba ~~ overcoat will 
> > ¥ > i : eb in siness for yourself. will show yo’ e . 
up the barrel eS no‘ trash can get in it. sy : how—will start you up and furnish have the fashionable NewYork City look / 
Method No. 2.—Put in the bottom of a everything. : 3 > 
barrel a layer of salt then a layer of cab- A2c$ te Vaud and you will save at least one profit if ym 
bage; continue in this way, and pack from Every Garment Cc. tamp Puts ou in you let us make it. 
time to time with a pestle. Be sure to Union-Made Business for Yourself e ° i 
keep it solid. You can tell this by the ‘Skinned My company has set aside a certain Fine materials, thorough tailoring and 
juice floating on top. When you have filled ' sum vance our business where * 
your barrel cover with a cloth and weight Express pieiare mun senresen tes See eee an absolute guarantee to fit you is Oo 
heavily. In a few days it will begin to fer- OOTP EEE offer. I furnish overything—a com- offer backed by years of square dealing. 
ment, then draw off the liquid and replace plete outfit, with newest samples, ee 
with fresh brine. Continue this until the ne RECGY eh large recy adie sane ——s a ate Pay Express Charges 
liquid is clear. Cover with a fresh cloth,g| 4gg et¢-~without charging you ONE cent for it. 1s ene e handsomely illustrated book contains a 
replace the weight and head up. TAU Wen saan, St ne to start on the send 40 fortune withest wide variety of fine woolen samples from which 
shes can secure . penedgign rae for reins H benefit of my experience. You can start at where most to choose. A post card request brings ét to you. 
cabbage or use a large slaw cutter.—JM men.quit. My plan enables you to make big money from : 
Mallie Peebles. 4 the very start. I originated the plan of starting men in GLEN ROCK WOOLEN co. 
for themselves. I originated the plan of furnishing 205 Main Street Somerville, N. J. 
RRS PL EVERYTHING free. Iam the first to put outa 1 
ICED GRAPES. outfit and furnish my representatives their own clothes O 0 
v Cor i 4 ind ofp h at actual factory price. 
se Concord ‘grapes or any kind o unc 
grape (better with thin hulls). Select well- Start Making Money Now ; “How GET SE ER LIGHT 
ape > » ‘ P . tat! i - 
shaved bunches. Melt 1 quart, of sranu- | Ti yD tien? sate my spol fer ONE man. "be rte fet TO TT 
ated suge reserving ‘ > > . Move to Easy Street by getting your letter In the mail-bor. . 
boil till it will rope. Stir to make turn back ‘A postal will do. “Address me personally, P. W. Goodman, President From KEROSENE (Coal Oil) j 
to sugar. Into this boiling syrup dip each Regal Tailoring Co., 836 Regal Bidg., Chicago Tests by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago, on | 
bunch of grapes. Take one bunch at a time leading o1l-burning lamps show the Aladdin Mantic Lamp } i, 
and be careful that cach grape has been is the most economical and gives over twice ee 
covered with syrup. Place bunches on large 0 megehs Ra pee eee ee ee 
flat dishes, not letting the bunches touch | PIOQNPT PAY TWO PRICES | Gusrantecd. Better ight than gas or elec 
each other, and put in sun to bake for one : Bave 68.00 to 622.00 on tric. To introduce the Aladdin , . 
hour. They are beautiful and _ delicious ! -——— °. we'll send asample lamp ongp—> 
served for desert at a picnic dinner.—Mrs. Re 7z100S1er Ranges AGENTS WANTED 
WwW. T. Rawls, Currie, N. C. | , Expert y. Every 
ieee i and Heaters ®& heme nestesienie. Le 
sidaiaaaie BA mone: ' 
CANNING APPLES. iV} Why not bay the Best when youll | @usrantee, not one returned. Another sold 
Whe d s i re wate ses + @800 worth in 15days. Evenings made profi- 
; -— I can apples, I put in more water table. Ask foragents prices and trial offer, 
than is necessary to cook them and just be ¥ Giedé i c 
fore they are done I drain off all I can and / s . { SHOES SNe Srewere . Sarees eee 
use to make jelly. By having about a quart a Ve: ; 
to drain off from a large kettle of apples, it “oi 3 o, te ge VIS Ea a NEW FEATHER 7 40 
jellies very quickly, and has a better flavor. —_ : : el, Thirty days free trial & 
ahi Pp r nae a Jans poses Air ll prac’ , : in your own home before you BEDS ONLY ' 
leaf fr itre i » jelly . buy. Send postal today for Fora I'mited t'me we offer full 36-lb. New Feather bed 
a rom a citrena in the jelly glass and lare catalo d $7.40each. New Feather Pil ows $1.20 pcr air f. 0. b. 
pour the hot jelly on it.—Mrs. R. W. Scott Hoosier Stove Co. 3 St. Ind. factory, cash with order. Al! New Live Feathers, best 
A. C. A. Ticking. Guarenterd ye perp on money, 
; y os back. Prompt shipment. Order today, or write for order 
SALMON PATTIES. FL blanks. We give bank refererces. SOUTHERN FEATH- 
Remove all bone and skin from canned ORIDA ORANGES ER & PILLOWCO., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 
salmon, add a beaten egg, and cup of fine by the box. Ripe and delicious. .From . 
bread crumbs, season highly with salt @nd the grove to you direct. Send me or New 40-pound 
red-pepper, mix thoroughly, shape with Vhe First National Bank here $2, and a box h feather bed and 
hands into small thin cakes and fr prettily packed, containing 125 to 200 ea er e S pair of pillows 
quickly in smoking hot fat, until a dglieete oranges, according to size, will be ship- for $10.00. 
brown.—Mrs. C. S. Everts. ed at once. You pay transportation THE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N.C. 
. charges, 
eae z . P I have 40 acres orange land for sale. - 
First keep thyself in peace, and the he * YAS + > y 
het he athe ta be af oeme erates cent: 1 ee Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
thou t able t a peacemaker towards s 
others.—Imitation of Christ. be reliable. 






















































$97 


Zenith carburetor 
Bosch magneto 
106-inch wheelbase 


32x3)4-inch 


Unit power plant 
Multiple disc clutch 
Three speeds forward 
Sliding gears 

| 2 floating axle 


Windshield 





Central control 


Quick detachable rims 
Mohair top with envelope 
Jiffy curtains 


Rear shock absorber 


F o oO. B. 
Detroit 


Prest-O.-Lite tank 

Gas headlights 

Tools—horn 

Trimmings black and 
nickel 

Standard color, black 

Magneto and camsheaft 
driven by silent Cove 
entry chain 


tires 


Send for the book which shows why 


we believe the 


Hupmobile is the 


best car in its class in the world. 


When you have read the 
book, we believe you will 
agree with us that 1913 has 
produced no car more 
meritorious. 


You know, of course, that two 
cars sold at the same price 
can be far apartin real value. 


And you are aware that the differ- 
ence in value arises from what is 
in the car; not what is on it. 


In the matter of men, machinery, 
material, and manufacturing 
methods we claim kinship for this 
car with the very best. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 


In the matter of watchful workman- 
ship; and processes calculated to 
produce precision we claim first 
honors in the Hupmobile class. 


We believe the Hupmobile to be a 
car of longer life and less friction; 
a car of fewer repairs; a car of 
greater care in small details; a car 
of greater efficiency and greater 
value. 


We have pictured in booklet form 
a volume of evidence which we 
believe establishes our case; and 
we want you to see and read it. 


We also want you to see and ride 


in the car—samples are now in 
the hands of Hupmobile dealers, 


1259 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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FING 


EVERYBODY IS INTERESTED 


We Put Money In Your Pocket 


BY SAVING YOUR ROOF PAINTING WHEN WE SELL YOU 


REX RED 


ROOFING 


AND FURNISH 


COLOR AND 


PROTECTION 


Write Us For Information and Prices. 


Smith-Courtney Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

















YP YO —————ESS— 
“Y CAN LAY [T. re ys 


Rubber Roofing 






TERMS CASH: 




















Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 

; iq TO akY STATION in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Freight Paid Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
fda and Mississippi on all orders of 3 rolls or more. 
Delivered prices to any other States on request. 


ONE-PLY « ««« Weighs 35 lbs., 108 Square Feet, $1.40 per roll 
TWO-PLY coe Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.60 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.80 per roll. 
We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. £ 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPARY, Dept. 710, East St. Louis, llls. 


Tuese 


Satisfaction 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Some Matters of Public Interes; 





Short Courses in Agricultural 
Colleges. 


UR agricultural colleges ought by 
all means to have a one-year and 
| a two-years course. xovernor Mann, 
| Of Virginia made a statement recent- 
ly that ought to have the widest pos- 
| sible publicity throughout the South. 
He says: 

“What we ought to have in 

| Virginia is a two-year course 
which can be taken by any boy 
who is able to enter the high 

| schools, and the course ought 
to be practical. I think in two 
years a boy can be sufficiently 
taught to become a farmer and 
not have enough information to 
aspire to be a professor and 
leave the farm.”’ 


| This is the gist of the matter in a 
nutshell. What we want is more ef- 
ficient, practical, common-sense, ev- 
ery-day farming practice taught in 
our schools, taught in a way that 
will compel the boys to go into the 
barns, fields and feed lots, in over- 
alls, for at least a portion of the day, 
just as they are compelled to do in 


Madison, Cornell, Ames, Urbana, 
and other high-grade Northern in- 


stitutions, that are making a place 
for themselves in 


the world’s agri- 
cultural advancement. 
KF. H. LA BAUME. 


N. & W. Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


Editorial Comment:—The writer 
agrees with Mr. La Baume and Gov- 
ernor Mann that there should be 
one-year and two-year agricultural 
courses in our A. & M. colleges, but 
he does not agree with their reasons 
for wishing such courses. The fear 
that the boy will in four years ‘‘get 
enough information to aspire to be 
a professor and leave the farm’ 
shows that the old notion that too 
much education is not good for far- 
mers still lives; and the idea that a 


farmer boy can learn all that he 
needs to know about agricultural 
science in two years shows that 


some of our distinguished men still 
have very confused ideas as to how 


much there is to be learned along 
this line. If the boy can be kept on 
the farm only by limiting his edu- 


cation, the farm is not a good place 
for him to stay. Let him aspire to 
be a professor if he will; there is 
need for many more teachers of ag- 
riculturethancan be found, and there 
arehundredsof farm boys who should 
be training themselves for teachers 
of agriculture, for institute work- 
ers, for editors of farm papers, for 
investigators and experimenters, as 
well as for ‘“‘practical’’ farmers. The 
farmer needs the heip of all these 
men, just as he needs all the train- 
ing he can get for himself, and it is 
the farmer with a thorough educa- 
tion and first-hand acquaintance 
with the so-called ‘‘learned profes- 
sions’ who is going to take the 
| lead in making his work just as 
dignified and as much desired as 
that of the ‘“‘professor,’”’ the railroad 
| man or the lawyer. 

Let us have the short courses by all 
means. We need them because many 
boys could take them who cannot 
take the four-year’s course. But if 
these short courses are to be of much 
value, they will not neglect the 
sciences the farmer needs to be ac- 
quainted with to give him ‘‘every- 
day farm practice’ in the barns and 
the feed-lots. He needs this prac- 
tice to be sure, but that is not what 
he goes to college to get, nor what 
the college most needs to give him. 
The more he knows about farm 
science the better. He should take 
the four-year course if he can; if nof, 
| the two-year course, or the one-year 
| course, or the six-weeks course, or 
whatever he is able to get. The ques- 
tion is not whether or not he stays 


|on the farm but whether or not he 


is so trained as to get the 
of life and to give the 
fellow-men.—RE. E. 
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Our Political Leaders Should Leam 
from Europe. 

HAVE been ‘laying off’ for sey. 

eral weeks to tell you how much 
I have enjoyed Mr. Poe’s Dapers oq 
the agricultural life of westerp Eu. 
rope, particularly those on the credit 
and co-operative associations, Many 
phases of these societies are quitg 
new to me, altho through Danish 
friends I have known of the associa. 
tions of that country for Several 
that country for several] years, 

The entire series of Papers must 
be a revelation to our politica] lead: 
ers if you can only get them to read 
them, as they should. For in Spite of 
the talk of divorcing government ang 
business, government is business~ 
the business of the entire people 
and they are inseparable in our coms 
plicated life. The self-complacency, 
or possibly American complacency, 
of our average leader, especially Do- 
litical leader, and his UD Willingness 
to study foreign conditions, theories 
and practices, mean that our eV0- 
lution must continue to be largely 
from within and empiric and that 
as in the past we will profit ver 
little from the history and exper: 
iences of western Europe. 

W. W. ASHE, 

United States Forestry Service, 

Washington, D. C. 


Co-operation and Credit as Aids to 
the Small Farmer. 


L AST in the agricultural proces 
comes the distribution of the pre 





duce of the land. Here, again, the 
individual cultivator is hopelessly 
handicapped. If he relies on mit 


dlemen for the disposal of his pre 
duce, he is at their mercy. They are 
combined and he is alone—the prot 
its irrigate many pockets, his owt 
least of all. If he tries to do without 


the middlemen, he wastes time a 
a business he does not understand, 
which might profitably be devoted 
to the business of which he isa 


master. Even if he understands the 
business of distribution, he is # 
a disadvantage. 

If it is to become an economic asset 
and a renewing basis for the soci 


fabric, something more is_ needed 
than the possession of the land 


That ‘more’? has been described 
Mr. Balfour, in an epoch-making lt 


ter, in two words, ‘‘Credit” and “@ 
operation.” Agriculture, in fat 
must be commercialized. The farm 


must be regarded as a factory, to be 
worked on the principles which re 
ulate other forms of production, and 
by the same methods. The farmer 
must take a partner into his but 
ness—co-operation. Thus the indus 
trial processes will be specialized. 
While the farmer devotes himself! 
the side of the business which he 
knows best—cultivation—his pal 
ner, being an important client, pro 
cures from the manufacturer at 
wholesale price—materials whieh # 
can insure being of the first qualllf 
and brings them to the farm at 
the lowest cost. When the produd 
is ready, co-operation collects 
grades, and packs it, makes good om 
tracts for its disposal, sells in mar 
of its own, or has agents present 7 
auctions to see that it is not sold® 
a knock-out price, studies the mati 
ets and takes advantage of every we 
in them, while the tiller of the - 
gets ready for next year’s work. is 
ally, the partner, co-operation, r 
vides associations without any © 





i Sp : ro 
scribed cariial, from which the o 
er, i: he be honest and industt 

gectl 


ean obtain credit on personal 
ity at the lowest terms.—S1I! 
Parker. 


Gilbet 
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gaturday, October 12, 1912.) 
THE TIME FOR THE TENANT TO 
KICK 


js When the Contract is Being 
Drawn up and Signed. 





It 

HAVE been interested in the dis- 
| cussion between the landiord and 
the tenant in recent issues of your 
paper and believe that I can throw 
gome light on the subject, being a 
tenant farmer, but recently ‘‘return- 
ed to the land,” with a fresh eye. 

“Do what you have to do 
what you have to do it with’’ some- 
one somewhere has said and to this 
t would add “provided you can’t get 
peter.” The time for us tenant far- 
mers to kick is when we make the 





with | 


sargain and the person for us to kick 


to is the landlord himself. If we 
would make a practice of doing this 
and refuse to accept a place which 
was too badly equipped, stating our 
reasons in a frank, fearless manner, 


ve would not only get much better | 
treatment and equipment but we 
would raise ourselves mightily in 


the esteem of our landlord and would 
probably find him a much easier man 
to deal with thereafter. 


A good, clearly written agreement, 


free from all unnecessary legal ver- 
bosity, mysticism, and confusing tech- 
It is simply 
astonishing the amount of this sort 
of business that is done on the flim- 
siest of verbal agreements in which 
the minds of the principals have nev- 
ercome anywhere near meeting. Both 
parties are far more apt to live up to 
a written agreement than a verbal 
one. The fact that the document 
exists seems to preclude the necessity 
of ever using it. I would suggest 
that each party carefully write out, 
in pencil, his idea of what the agree- 
ment should be, and that they then 
exchange papers and see how far 
apart they are, threshing out item by 
item carefully and without heat. No 
man can attend to business properly 
ina passion. Careful and thorough 
preparation brings as good results 
in the business field as in the corn 





feld—not to speak of the excellent | 


effect it has on the character of the 
man himsel?. 


And, once we are signed up, let’s | 


go into it heart and soul and not be 
afraid to give the landlord good full 
Measure for the use of his land. Ev- 


erycne loves to deal with a man who | 


gives good measure. 
After some 40 years of ups and 
downs in the School of Hard Knocks 


Jhave found the saying of the Foun- | 


der of Christianity to be unequivocal- | 


ly true. “As ye mete out to others 
80 shall it be measured back again 
0 you.” There is nothing so catch- 
ig as wholeheartedness and _ liber- 
ality and nothing so likely to disarm 
hostility. 

A word to the landlord: Often, 
a in my case, the tenant uses your 
wale and cares for your stock. You 
like your tools kept in proper con- 
dition and put away where they be- 
long when not in use. You like your 
stock to present a well-fed and well- 
cared-for, front. Have you done your 
part toward this?) Have you made it 
Teasonably easy for him to put away 
Your tools? Have you an accessible 
tocl-shed conveniently arranged so 
that he can drive the mower in and 
Unhook without straining his heart 
" oe the disk, the drill, the rake 
and half a dozen other implements? 


\ 
“se he take down and put up 
ai a dozen sets of draw-bars to get 


to the implement shed where one 
ringing gate would do, by a slight 
‘adjustment of the fence line? 
ave you made it possible for him 
{0 keep your 


" stock dry and warm and 
Clean and ¢ 


omfortable? There isn’t 

om Satisfaction in feeding and 
ng over them if every rain 
Soaks them, every cold wind freezes 
them and their stalls are the lowest 


Point in the 
Surplus Water 
Let’s get 


barnyard, 
to them. 


together, Mr. 
and see if we 


all 


drawing 


sandlord, 
cannot do business for 








Your Last and Only Chance to Get 


our circulation temporarily. 


agricultural journal in the world. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


(The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World) 
for over three months for 25 cents 


HIS is absolutely the last notice of our offer to send you THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN every 
week from now until February 1, 1913, for 25 cents. Never again in the history of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will sucha trial offeras thisbemade. Wemake it now not to “boost” 
We do it because we feel confident that if you read this great 
improved farm paper for fourteen weeks, it will itself prove to you that you need it all the 
time as personal help in the problems of your farm. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the oldest 
It was bought a year ago by the greatest periodical pub- 
lishing house in the world. Here is the result: It has been issued for 80 years; yet in this 
last year 300 per cent. more farmers than ever before have begun to buy it. We want you 
to find out why 60,000 farmers did this. We get and print up-to-the-minute and down-to-the- 
ground information and advice on agricultural problems, local and national. Our experts are 
men in the field, the dairy, the orchard. They write sound common-sense, and they write it 
clearly. To give you their practical experience we spend $75,000 a year. We believe you 
want the benefit of all this. You can try it for fourteen weeks for only 25 cents. 





A Master Farmer and 
Fifty Farms 


man owns some fifty farms—over 10,000 
acres in all, rented at $2 to $4 an acre. 
Much of this land fifteen years ago re- 
turned only seventy-five cents an acre— 
some of it, nothing at all. Now it is all 
on a paying basis. 

How this master farmer manages this 
enormous estate, and aids fifty tenants 
in making a profit, is told in one article 
of our series on successful farmers. It’s 
the story, not of a fad, but of a money- 
maker. So with all this series. 


in the country. 
written. 


knitting ideas. 


In the Genesee Valley, New York, one . 


Women’s Cares, Comforts, Clothes and Cooking 


Our departments for women appeal directly to the woman 
They include four regular features, all ably 
(1) Practical Talks by a country woman of exper- 
ience on problems of the hired man and hired girl, training 
of children, pin-money, etc. (The Country Gentlewoman); (2) 
Foods and Cooking, country dishes, pleasing new recipes from 
East and West, preserving and canning; (3) The Rural 
Home—its furnishings and decorations; 
make clothes stylish yet practical—embroidery, laces and 


; (4) Sewing—how to 


Wiped Out By Fire 

In New York State alone there were 
5800 farm fires last year. They caysed a 
loss of $1,500,000. Most of them could 
have been prevented. We shall print a 
series of articles on fire prevention and 
protection, covering (1) What farm fire 
losses represent; (2) Howtoguard against 
fire; (3) How to put it out if it starts; 
(4) The best kinds of insurance on build- 
ings, crops and livestock impartially 
compared; (5) Actual facts about farm- 
ers’ mutual insurance companies that 
have worked. These articles will show you 
in a practical way how to strengthen 
your protection against fire. 


How Are Crops and What Are They Worth? 


What crop to grow? When to sell it? These questions de- 
termine profits on most farms. THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN 
employs a national ‘expert on crop reports to write a weekly - 
department on The Crops and the Markets, giving the changes 
in prices and the market demands. 
articles telling how to put each crops on the market in prime 
condition so as to‘*get the maximum price. 
reads this department regularly, and supplements its with a 
local newspaper, can be ignorant of when and how to mar- 
ket his crop to get the greatest returns. j 


What is Your Money Crop ? 


If your farm were big enough, and the 
soil, climate and market conditions 
varied enough for 30 crops, you would 
like to have 30 experts—one for each. 
But the cost would be too great. Most 
successful farming communities center 
attention on a single crop adapted to 
the locality. 

We are printing a series on “The 
Money Crop” written by 30 experts. 
Each article will show the essentials in 
business management, soil, climate and 
capital, and the returns which may be 
expected. 


Also, there are special 


No farmer who 





OFFER 


You know our other publications, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING PostT. 


You will judge for yourself. 


will never be repeated. 





enclosing 25 cents). 





copy, or $1.50 a year, the regular price. 
be glad to pay that amount and more for your subscription. 


: NING We want you to know THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
The Curtis Publishing Company never gives premiums, bonuses or clubbing offers. 
But it is good business for us to get THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN into your hands. 


_ In order to give you a fair chance to see with your own eyes that it is every- 
thing we claim, we will send it to your home until Feburary 1, 1913, for 25 cents. 
his one-half reduction in price is solely a trial offer for new subscribers, It 


Fill in and send the coupon opposite (or, if you wish to save the paper in 
which this is printed, write usa letter, giving clearly your name and address, and 


Sixty thousand more farmers than a year ago are already buying THe CouNTRY GENTLEMAN at 5 cents a 
If you knew THE Country GENTLEMAN as they do you would 








Lapres’ Home JOURNAL and THE 


CUT OUT— MAIL TODAY 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed please find 25 cents, stamps or coin (Canadian price 
40 cents). Please send THe COUNTRY GENTLEMAN to the address 
below until February 1st, 1913, beginning with the next issue, 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Town = mama ie saat 
State -— += 
more than a couple of years at a in the world’s work, spent in that Too Neat, by Far. 
stretch. little round, red brick house at old) A woman who lived in Holland, of old. 
J. H. LOUGHBOROUGH, JR. Spring Hill! And right there in those Polished her brass till it shone like gold 


Conway, S. C. 





A Debating Society That Enriches a 


Neighborhood. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
radiant days I try to think what it 


in our modern life that takes the 
place of that fine old country debat- 
ing society and, honestly, I cannot 
think of a thing that is in the same 
class with it. 

We had lots of 
graveyard meeting. The social fea- 
ture of the society was charming. 
The pretty girls never looked pret- 
tier than when they walked up the 
hill decked out in their clean white 
frocks and smiled a sweet ‘“howdy- 
do” to the advancing swains. 

How many ‘a delightful hour a 
number of people now making good 


is 


fun. It no 


was 


Saturday meetings where they wres- 
tled with ‘‘foemen worthy of their 
steel’? they caught the vision that 
still moves them on! 

I wish we had such an organiza- 
tion in every neighborhood in the 
Southern States. It would train our 
boys to think on ‘their feet and give 


them that poise of judgment. and 
that careful expression so necessary 
in life’s real battle, and that is learn- 
ed nowhere else so well as when 
facing a bright opponent who con- 
tests every inch of ground before 
him. 


Above all, if our country boys were 
trained in this intellectual exercise 
they would not crazy over the 
proper curve of a baseball! 


£0 


What great matter is it. if thou be checr- 
ful of heart and devout when favor cometh 
to thee? That is an hour wherein all re- 


joice.—Imitation of Christ. 


She washed her pig after all his meals, 
In spite of all his energetic 
She scrubbed her doorsteps into the 


squeals. 
ground, 








And the children’s faces, pink and round. 

She washed so hard that in several cases 

She polished their features off their faces— 

Which gave them an old appearance, tho 

She thought they wer really neater so! 

Then her passion for cleaning quickly grew 

And she scrubbed and polished the village 
through, 

Until, to the rage of all the people, 

She cleaned the weather vane off the steeple. 

As she looked at the sky one summer's 
night, 

She thought that the stars shone out less 
bright; 

And she said, with a sigh, “If T were there 

I'd rub them up till the world should stare.” 

That night a storm began to brew, 

And a wind from the ocean blew and b 

Till, when she came to her doow next day 

It whisked her up and blew her away 

Up and up in the air so high 

That she inished at last in a stormy sk 

Since then it’s said that each twinkling 
star. 

And the big white moon, shine brighter fa 

But the neighbors shake their heads in feat 

She may rub so hard they may disappear’ 

Mildred Howells in St. Nicholas 
Never rejoice unless when thou hast done 


well.—Imitation of Christ. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





















RICH CROPS RUINED! 


By Floods, Heavy Rains, Overflows, Etc. 


Because The Land Was Not Properly Ditched 


BEFORE THE WATER GOT ON! 


The excessive rains this year have taken a heavy toll, amounting to billions 
of dollars, from the farmers of the South and West, because they were in most 
cases unprepared. Old ditches had been allowed to fill up or become so over- 
grown with underbrush that they were useless. The building of new ditches, 
that would have carried off the water and prevented the damage, had 
been neglected or put, off. The result was appalling—the moral is striking 
—Get Busy Now with a 


9th CENTURY SPECIAL [ITCHING VJACHINE 





















Write For Special 
Booklet--Sent Free 


and a team of horses and it will only take you a 


few days to get your ditches in shape. Just think, 
a ditch four feet wide and 20 inches deep, with 
clean hard sides, can be built at the rate of a mile per day and at 
a cost of only 2 cents per rod. [t is almost criminal negligence 
not to get busy at once. This powerful, but light, steel ditching 
machine is built close to the ground, where it gets the dirt. 
Direct pull on the load. Entire control of machine always at 
operator’s command. It 


Does 40 Men’s Work—Saves It’s Cost in 60 Days. 
It can also be used for grading, leveling and building roads, 
leveling land, ete. 
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Bite: Four Feet Wide and Two Feet Deep Made With 26th Century. 








960 Exchange Bldg., 









This booklet describes and 
illustrates the 20th Century, } 
tells what it does and what 
it has done for others and why it,will be inval- 
uable for your use. Remember, we allow 


Easy Terms to Reliable Parties 


and make you better prices than you can pos 
sibly get elsewhere. Sit down now and send us } 
the coupon. Don’t delay or put it off. Dolt} 
Now! 


THE BAKER MFG. C0., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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TEAR OUT, SIGN AND MAIL. 





Date 
COMPANY, 





THE BAKER 
960 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





MFG 


Please send me Catalog. 





I own acres of land. 


I own acres of bottom land. 


Name 


Address 


















